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as accepiance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions whicn he does not require. 
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be enclosed jor the purpose. 

Ji must be distinctly understood that no one wiil be treated with who ts not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has no! the per- 
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‘dior of COUNTRY LIFE for 7 eproduction. 
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*.* On account of the rejulations of the Postal Authorities, the index to 
Vol. JV of CountrRY LIFE ¢s no! included in the body of the paper, but it 
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these being probably the majority of sporting tenants, 

will already be considering the question of next year’s 
shooting, and where, when, and how to secure the place best 
suited to their tastes and means. Where the last year’s 
sport has been satisfactory, and the relations of tenants and 
shooting landlord have been good, it is a safe course to take 
on the “let” without a break. It prevents the killing off of 
ground game in the coverts after the game season is over, and 
the hen pheasants can be taken up at once, and grow accus- 
tomed to life in the pen. 

But there are many reasons besides difficulties with occupiers 
or landlords, or even disappointment in the bag, which make it 
the rule rather than the exception to terminate agreements 
with the close of the season, The commonest of all is the desire 
to enjoy sport on fresh ground, and in different scenery. However 
charming a shooting may be, or pleasant the memories connected 
with it, there is always a zest and interest in a new departure. 
We may add that England is perhaps the best suited of any 


Pities whose shooting leases terminated on February rst, 
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country in Europe for such experiments. Nowhere in so small 
an area is there such a variety of landscape and such a choice 
of different ground, both pleasing to the eye and capable of being 
made into good shooting, even if not naturally well stocked with 
game. 

It is part of the luxury of renting shootings that these 
changes can be enjoyed. Any county from Suffolk to Devon, 
or from Kent to Northumberland, can be chosen, and any game 
made the staple of the bag, from partridges and pheasants to 
snipe or grouse. Even landed proprietors who are themselves 
keen on shooting have often just the same appetite for change, 
and let their own ground in order to take that of other people in 
different settings and surroundings. Last season, for instance, 
one of the wealthiest peers in England let his own shooting in 
the North, and rented that on a South Country estate of special 
beauty, in order to enjoy the pleasure of high-flying pheasants, 
which the situation of his coverts made it almost impossible to 
get at home. 

Even the man who shoots only from town, taking his 
September sport as part of his annual holiday, and running 
down for occasional days through the season, has a range of 
country at his disposal full of ‘excellent differences,” and 
varying from the Kentish or Sussex marshes to the Surrey 
heaths and woods or the high downs of Berkshire or Wilts. 

Unfortunately, good sport is by no means so easy to secure 
as a good situation and pleasing surroundings. As in other 
things procurable by money, those shootings which command 
the highest prices are, generally speaking, the best. But even 
in really valuable shootings, or, rather, ground for which a high 
price is asked, and where the area and coverts are apparently 
such as should yield good sport with proper care, there is room 
for great disappointment and chagrin. 

There are highly-rented shoots in every county which are 
noted ‘sells,”” whose owners never could make anything of them, 
and where the shooting tenant is still worse off. Even in small 
shoots, and ordinary partridge ground, there are hundreds of 
places where it is the exception to get a satisfactory return, 
either in game or amusement, though the price asked is as high 
as that for others where excellent sport may be reckoned upon for 
as many days as the limited area will give birds. Where a 
covert shooting is bad from year to year, the cause is nine times 
out of ten one inseparable either from the ground or from the 
way in which the woods are arranged, or because there is more 
attractive ground elsewhere which always draws the birds away. 
To avoid being Jet in for a place of this kind is almost the first 
thing to beware of, and yet one of the most difficult to guard 
against. Asarule, only local knowledge is of any use, and where 
the intending lessee has not this, or cannot consult some friend, he 
should insist on seeing the game books for more than one season, 
and get, if he can, the proportion of birds bagged to those reared 
from the head keeper. If there is a wide difference between 
these figures for more than one season, he will do well to assume 
that there is something more desirable to be had elsewhere. If 
the returns of the last two or three seasons are satisfactory, and 
he is any judge of soil, situation, and the necessary item of water 
supply, he can form for himself a good idea as to whether the 
place is likely to suit him 

As for the so-called ‘‘ rough shootings ” advertised in Devon, 
Somerset, and elsewhere (with the exception of parts of Wales), 
it is impossible to generalise. As a rule they contain neither 
birds nor ground game in any quantity, and need a long lease 


:“yand “ nursing up,” usually under the difficulties of a damp soil 
“>and climate. Partridge manors are, or ought to be, far easier 


to select and easier to obtain than covert; yet there are few 
shootings which are more fruitful in disappointment, though 
when a really good one is found, it is, perhaps, the most satis- 
factory of any. Large partridge shoots, of from 1,200 to 4,000 
acres, give on the whole far the best return for the rent paid, 
though not for additional expenditure, as do the coverts. The 
hirer has only to bear in mind that, if it is on the downs, he 
must not reckon on much sport after the end of September ; 
that if on heavy land, a wet season will destroy most of his 
young birds; and that on the light soils only, in whatever 
county he selects, can he depend almost certainly on good sport 
and good bags. Smaller shootings, usually rented from the 
tenant farmers, ought, if grouped together, to be just as good as 
those on the large properties. In some counties, Norfolk for 
instance, where the value of sporting rights has been long 
understood, this is the case, and there are few complaints from 
sporting tenants who hire from the occupier. Elsewhere 
matters are less satisfactory, and hirers have just reason to 
complain. We strongly advise our readers who are hiring, as 
so many now do, from the agricultural tenant, to get a 
clause inserted in the lease whereby the occupier binds himself 
to look after the eggs as well as the game, if the agreement is 
made before the summer. ‘t is, or ought to be, no trouble to 
him to see that his men, who are always about the land, give an 
eye to the eggs, warn off trespassers, and bush the stubbles 
as soon as they are cleared. Too often the occupier and lessor 
contents himself with pocketing a cheque for half the rev* 
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payable beforehand, and then lets the neighbourhood know that he 
regards his part of the business as over. ‘I’ve let my shooting,” 
he remarks, when asked how his birds have hatched out or how 
the coveys look. The hint is taken; and often half the birds 
are netted before the “First.” 

It would pay the shooting public to have some central agency 
where the names of lessors of shooting who are “ straight ” could 
be registered, and where those of lessors who are unsatisfactory 
would be known. The former would get, and deserve to get, 
higher and safe “lets” for their sporting rights, while the others 
might think it worth their while to mend their ways. In any 
case a written agreement, stamped, must be made, whether the 
shooting is rented from the occupier or the owner. If not, the 
former has the legal power of refusing entry, even if the intending 
shooting tenant has paid cash to the owner for the rights. In 
conclusion, we may suggest that it is always better to take on a 
lease from a friend who is giving his up than to make an 
experiment in unknown surroundings. There are few failures more 
vexatious than to find that the amusement of a whole autumn 
and winter is spoiled for lack of game, or by unpleasantness with 
tenants or owner. 








HERE is every hope that New South Wales, the colony 
in which public feeling in favour of Federation was 
weakest, will recast its decision of last June and vote for 

unity. Last summer’s vote, though it carried a majority of 
5,000, was not large enough to conform with the existing law, 
which in 1898 raised the majority necessary for the change to 
80,000. Since then much has happened to augment pride of 
race and the feeling for closer union. Victory on the field, and 
the successful diplomatic resistance to French aggression, 
a sore subject with the Australian colonies, who intensely resent 
the establishment of the penal settlement in New Caledonia, 
have had a great share in this. Mr. G. H. Reid, the New South 
Wales Premier, in the meeting with the other Premiers at 
Melbourne, has voluntarily undertaken to urge the project of 
Federation from its most favourable side on the electors of his 
colony. We are quite alive to the business difficulties in the 
way of this political union, mainly because the taxation of the 
colonies for the payment of their separate debts is unequal; but 
this is just the kind of problem which English colonial brains 
are skilled in solving. The development will be awaited with 
the keenest interest and the heartiest goodwill by the rest of the 
Empire. 

Cambridge University funds, never large, have been reduced 
by more than one-third by the depreciation of agricultural land, 
from which the endowments were mainly drawn. At Oxford, 
though the University is poor, many of the colleges are still 
rich, because, though their incomes are mainly from landed 
property, some of this is in large towns, or in improving 
localities. By the accident of position Cambridge is left out in 
the cold, there being no large towns or industrial areas growing 
up in the Eastern Counties, from which the junior University 
drew the greater number of its ancient members, and conse- 
quently of its benefactions. 

The Duke of Devonshire, Chancellor of the University, at 
a meeting held at Devonshire House, stated that, in his opinion, 
the sum needed was at least £500,000, of which £200,000 
was wanted for new buildings, £2,000 a year for repairs, and 
£100,000 to endow a teaching staff. He had _ himself 
given £10,000, Lord Rothschild had done the same, and he 
Suggested the formation of a Cambridge University Association, 
to collect further funds, a body which may be said to have been 


‘formed then and there. 


This appeal ought to meet with a generous answer, though 
donors of large sums are more readily found to endow a college, 
which they can see, than the abstract idea of University funds; 
Keble. and Hertford, with its £200,000 given by the late 
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Mr. Tom Baring} are instances. But we hope that the first 
fruits will be given to provide teaching rather than buildings. 
The Drapers’ Company have set an excellent example by 
endowing. a Professorship of Agriculture with £800 for ten 
years. In nine cases out of ten modern colleges and schools are 
over-built and under-staffed. In the present case numbers of 
persons, pre-eminent in their own line of learning, are giving 
their services for little or nothing to the University, and out of 
£10,000 collected in minor subscriptions one half has come 
from the pockets of the poorly-paid dons of Cambridge. 





Miss Shaw, the able commissioner of the Times to new 
countries and colonies, has never paid a greater compliment to 
the character of our over-seas countrymen than she did in her 
paper, read before the Royal Colonial Institute, describing her 
visit to Klondike. Americans, Canadians, Australians, and 
Englishmen were the majority; but the miners effaced all 
distinctions of race by exhibiting themselves uniformly as well- 
bred gentlemen before the adventurous lady who became their 
companion On the trail and in the terribly rough cities it was 
always the same. ‘‘ The best there was was always at my 
disposal,” says Miss Shaw. ‘Generally I had my tent; but if, 
sleeping out of doors, one stone was softer than another for a 
pillow, it was mine. If food was short, there was always a 
portion for the ‘lady’ that some individual declared himself not 
hungry enough to eat; if one place in a boat were drier than 
another, I found myself surely in possession of it.” There was 
neither starvation nor brutality, and one is glad to hear that the 
search for gold is really paying these men, and that the 
prospects for the future are bright. 

The campaign against tuberculosis grows in strength. The 
London County Council has drawn attention to the testing 
of milk advocated in a recent leader in Country Lrg, 
and has asked the Board of Agriculture whether it will 
include in any new legislation facilities for inspecting milk. The 
Council also desires that cases of disease in the udder should 
be notified to its inspectors by dairymen who either have 
dairies in London or import milk and sell it there. The 
Grimsby butchers, meantime, have taken a practical step mos: 
creditable to their trade. Having sustained serious losses by the 
condemnation of tuberculous meat, they have refused to buy 
animals unless guaranteed to be healthy. To pay for the animals 
condemned, they have formed a fund. One shilling per beast is 
to be contributed by the butchers, and 1s. by the farmers, 
to be banked in the names of three trustees, a butcher, a farmer, 
and an auctioneer, and given in compensation. Two months 
is the time agreed on for the trial of this scheme. Meantime, 
they have petitioned the Government to allow full compensation 
in future, as if under the Animal Diseases’ Act. 

The record deep-sea soundings have been found by H.M.S. 
Penguin, between Auckland and the Tongan Archipelago. The 
depth is 4,762 fathoms, or about 5 3-7 miles. Previously to 
this an ocean abyss of over five miles deep off the coast of Porto 
Rico was the furthest known limit of the ‘ deep profound."’ 

Irish papers announce that the lessees of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s salmon fishery at Lesmore, on the Irish Black- 
water, have been fined £1,000 for illegally closing the ‘* Queen’s 
Gap ” in the weir, and so stopping the fish from ascending to 
the spawning-beds. This is no doubt, as it is described, “a 
victory to the Conservators.” But what is ruining Irish sport, 
and Ireland as a sporting ground, is the general lawlessness of 
the peasantry in respect to game and fish in those very parts 
of the country which might reap the same golden harvest from 
fishing and shooting rights as the North of Scotland does. 

From the latter country comes the interesting news that at 
Killin, on Loch Tay, a fish was caught which no one could 
identify. The Marquess of Breadalbane has explained that it 
was a “ land-locked salmon,” thousands of which fish he turned 
out some years ago. His keeper caught a small fish of the 
kind weighing 3}lb. on February tst. 


Somebody has said, with just enough truth to make the 
cynicism bite, that philanthropist is bore spelt long ; but we are 
always glad to hear what Miss Octavia Hill has to say on 
philanthropical subjects. She has a wonderfully rich experience, 
sound sense, and no deluding sentiments. Her recent lecture on 
open spaces in London was interesting, and especially interesting 
to those who delight to live in open spaces and can sympathise 
with all from whom those delights are debarred. It is not, of 
course, the very poorest class—that is to say the class for whom 
we should specially wish to provide open spaces in London, if we 
could—that can avail themselves of the spaces at any great 
distance from their homes. They must be close at hand, for 
otherwise the cost of reaching them, trifling though it be, is 
prohibitive. And let no one say that the poorest classes do not 
appreciate such open spaces as are available to them. The 
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population of St. James’s Park on a fine day in summer proves 
their appreciation. The principal points worth notice in Miss 
Octavia Hill’s lecture are the advantages that the West and 
North of London possess in this matter of open spaces over the 
East and South-East, an advantage that amounts nearly to three 
to one. Miss Hill points out that legators are inclined to leave 
their money fo- such charities in their own districts—that is to 
say, of necessity, the richer districts—the districts where it is 
wanted least. If this lecture will draw the attention of the 
charitably disposed to the needs of the East and South-East, it 
will, even if it do no more, have done a very good deed, for these 
open spaces are not only playgrounds, but also “lungs” of a 
city—essential to its health. 





The excellently good work done for the poor people on the 
West Coast of Ireland by giving them seaworthy boats for the 
fishing, and the excellently good use that has been made of them, 
are a pointed comment on a suggestion in a recent number of 
Country Lire of helping the Scotch crofters in the same way. 
On the mainland and in some of the islands the people are good 
sailors and fishermen, but still it is a fact that the men from the 
Outer Hebrides will often be across the Minch and catching the 
herring in the lochs and on the coasts of Skye and the mainland, 
while the native crofters have no decked or even half-decked boats 
in which to go after the fish. It is no new suggestion, but the 
success of the Irish with their ‘‘ hookers” is a criticism on it 
that is worth notice. 





Mr. Savage Landor has recently finished a course of three 
lectures—not ‘Imaginary Conversations”—at the Royal 
Institution, which throw a light even more lurid than was shed 
by his book on the customs and (lack of) manners of the Thibetans, 
One of their amusements seems to be tying around a person 
who has offended them a cordon or belt with inflammable or 
explosive substances affixed to it here and there, setting it alight 
and watching it, and him, burn. The feature, unsuspected by 
‘the general,” of travel on these high Asiatic plateaux that both 
his book and that of Sven Hedin bring out is the persistence 
of very strong winds. The yak seems to be the only creature 
amiable enough to be really cheerful under the circumstances. 





The world of London is passing at the present moment 
through one of those often-recurring epidemics of letters to the 
Times and other daily papers on the nuisance of “ crawling” 
cabs. They area nuisance when one wants to cross the street 
or catch a tram—a confounded nuisance. But, on the other 
hand, when one wants a cab they are wonderfully convenient. 
Human nature is not a perfect machine. We are all agreed 
that crawling cabs are a nuisance, all aware that the remedy is 
in our own hands much more than in those of the policemen or 
the daily papers, and yet when we want a cab what do we do? 
What do nine-tenths of us, at least, sloppy - conscienced 
individuals, do? Do we walk acouple of hundred yards toa 
cab-stand, or to within whistling range of a cab-stand? No; we 
get into the nearest “‘ crawler” we see that has its head turned 
in the right direction, saying to ourselves: “It is wrong, of 
course, but I am in a hurry, and just this once can make no 
difference.” Nine-tenths of the cases of taking cabs are cases of 
‘just this once”’ description, so in the total it does come to 
make a difference. 





A resolution passed at a recent meeting of the Middlesex 
Rifle Association is not unlikely to have some rather stirring 
consequences. After the ordinary business of the meeting, 
showing a certain falling-off in receipts, but a useful balance in 
hand, nevertheless, a discussion arose as to the best day for 
shooting fixtures, and it was in the course of this discussion that 
the possibly pregnant resolution was passed, to the effect that, 
“In the opinion of this meeting it is highly desirable, in the 
interests of national defence, that rifle shooting on Sunday 
should be permitted at the Bisley ranges during the summer, and 
that the Council of the Middlesex Rifle Association approach the 
National Rifle Association on the subject.” ‘ In the interests of 
national defence ” is a very skilful clause. It reminds us of the 
regulations of the old Scotch Parliament, that butts for archery 
should be set up in every parish, and that shooting should be 
held ‘ilka Sabbath,” so that our archers might be in good trim 
for defence and offence against ‘‘ our auld enimie of England.” 
It is probable that we shall hear a good deal more about this 
resolution, which may lead, likely enough, to metaphorical “ wigs 
on the green.” We are by no means as strict in Sabbath 
observance as we used to be, but we fancy there are still some 
who will b2 scandalised by the perpetual crack of the volunteer’s 
rifle on tv? day of rest, the “interests of national defence" 
notwithstun¢ ing. 





Gun clubs near London would, in our opinion, find it add 
considerably to their list of members to consult the lovers of the 
sporting rifle, for whom, practically, no range near London 
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provides. A range of some 2ooyds., with a small butt, and a 
running deer target at which sportsmen could “ keep their eye 
in,” for a small charge, is a thing which would be immensely 
appreciated by a number of sportsmen who find themselves 
rusty for want of practice. Rifle shooting might be carried on 
on days when the traps were idle, and many of those who now 
kave to own to a number of inexplicable misses at the beginning 
of a big game shooting trip would, perhaps without knowing it, 
learn how to avoid them. 





With the close time for the shooting of most things that are 
worth powder and shot, we naturally begin to transfer our 
interest to the creatures of venery that live in the rivers. In 
Devonshire, trout fishing has begun already, and salmon have 
come to the fly in the far North. It will be interesting to 
see how the new modus vivendi between anglers and netters 
on the Tweed will work. It was time that some new scheme 
was set on foot. The netter is to have an extra fortnight 
at the end for plying his profitable trade, and the angler, 
in return, is to have an extra twenty-four hours in each 
week during which the nets will be off the river, and the fish 
free to run up and take his fly. In all probability both interests 
will gain by the arrangement, though much depends on the 
degree of favour that the angler can win from. Jupiter Pluvius. 
There are times and seasons when neither twenty-four hours nor 
twenty-four days would avail him anything for the letting up of 
fish ; and, on the other hand, there are periods of twenty-four 
hours and less in which enough fish will go up to give him all 
the sport he can want, as long as they are clean run. The 
scheme ought to have the merit of distributing the sport more 
evenly over the year; and there is certainly more chance of a 
good run up during various twenty-four hour periods scattered 
over the season than crowded together into a fortnight at its 
latter end; and so it is to be hoped that all parties will be pleased. 


The January rainfall record is interesting reading. At 
Stornoway, where they never want more rain than they get, the 
excess over the average is more than 3in.—enormous! In 
London, and south and east of London, where we have suffered 
from drought, the excess is from just over half an inch downwards. 
At Ardrossan, usually wet enough, there is, singularly, a 
deficiency. 





The good people of Shrewsbury had rather curious 
experiences in the floods. Some parts of the beautiful and 
interesting old town were converted into a species of Venice, 
and folk were going about the streets in boats. It is not the 
first time, by any means, that Shrewsbury folk have had this 
Venetian experience. About seven years ago the same thing 
happened to them. There is a notion that such floods are never 
going to be repeated when once the new Birmingham water 
supply is put into working order; but those who prophesy about 
the ways of water are very apt to find themselves left in Queer 
Street. We shall believe when we see. But it is comforting to 
think that such floods are not frequent. Had the frost that 
followed come just a little more fast and furious, Shrewsbury 
might have appeared to pass, like magic, from Italy into the 
Netherlands, for skates on the frozen waterways would have 
been the most obvious means of locomotion. 





We shall look forward with no little interest to the 
fishing season to see the effect, if any is perceptible, on the 
distribution of fish in the rivers of the nearly unparalleled floods 
that have scoured them out. It can scarcely be doubted that much 
ova must have been washed away. On the other hand, there 
has been a thorough and Augean cleansing out of lazy old back- 
waters and holes that act as the sinks of our rivers, which cannot 
but add to their sanitary condition when all settles down again. 
In places the course and appearance of the rivers, and the very 
gradients of their beds, will be sensibly altered, so that our friend 
salmo, ascending the rivers from the sea, will find his old 
watering-places so much changed that he will scarcely know 
them again. So, too, the trout will have to shift many of their 
haunts. In the quick-running rivers it must seem to the fish 
that they are in a new world. 








Our Portrait Illustration. 











frontispiece, is little less known than her distinguished 

husband, who was recently succeeded by the Earl of 
Minto as Governor-General of Canada. Lady Aberdeen, who 
is the daughter of the first Baron Tweedmouth, takes a very 
large interest in everything connected with Ireland, is a clever 
amateur photographer, and is universally liked. Haddo House 
and Tarland Lodge, Aberdeenshire, are the family seats. 


r *HE Countess of* Aberdeen, whose portrait forms our 
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By F. G. AFLALO. 
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HE Zoo has many lessons 

| for those that will learn. 
It enables a rapid com- 
parative survey of the beasts of 
all parts of the earth, a contrast 
of their voices, a differentiating 
of their characters, that would 
nowhere else be possible. Above 
all, it teaches much of the effects 
of captivity, of the fearlessness 
with which cattle chew their grass 
in cages that vibrate with the 
roaring of lions, or the absolute 
indifference on either side when 
the child-laden elephant ponder- 
ously patrols the gravel walk 
outside the tigers’ open-air dun- 
geo 





n. 

All this the Gardens teach 
us, and they might easily teach 
a great deal more. The wondrous 
variety of Nature’s types is borne 
in on us when we have but 
moved a little way within the 
main entrance. Whether we turn 
to the left and behold the pelicans 
with their gaping yellow-pouched 
bills, with a background of pink 
flamingoes and lively seagulls; 
or whether, bending to the right, 
we watch the monkeys and 
dancing cranes; or whether, 
favouring neither left nor right, 
we march ahead to a panoramic. era. 
view of the bears, camels, and 
eagles—there are, in any case, a number of widely divergent 
forms at once brought within a compass that Nature does not 
favour. For where the monkeys gambol in the boughs, there 
are no Australian cranes; nor do camels live within a hundred 
yards of bears. 

Yet there is a sad lack of system in the order of these same 
exhibits. For purposes of scientific research, not to mention 
the actual anatomical grounds for such a zoological ladder, it has 
been found necessary to arrange earth’s creatures in a descending 
scale of organisation, in classes, orders, families, and the like. 
Composing our own class, the mammals, are such orders as 
primates (theapes 
and monkeys), 
chiroptera (the 
bats), and so 
forth, down to the 
Marsupials (kan- 
garoos, etc.) and 
monotremes _ of 
Australasia. It 
1S unnecessary to 
pursue these tech- 
nicalities further 
than to point out 
that primates and 
Marsupialia 
represent respec- 
tively the first and 
Penultimate of 
Mammalian 
orders. Nature 
has imposed 
between them 
innumerable 
gtaduations, and 

Suppose it may 
fairly be said that, 
although they are 
of the same class, 


t is 
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less gap between the chimpanzee 
and kangaroo than between the 
latter and the still lower mono- 
treme. What, then, less agree- 
able than to find them housed 
together in a serious collection of 
zoological exhibits? Yet this is 
precisely what we do find in the 
strong-scented house -beside the 
kangaroo paddocks. It is, of 
course, not to be overlooked 
that considerations of tempera- 
ture make it occasionally conve- 
nient to bracket, at any rate 
temporarily, animals that have 
nothing, as regards either rela- 
tionship or habitat, in common, 
and this has been mainly respon- 
sible for the accommodating of 
electric eels in the insect house, 
and of the browsing manatee, 
when yet in the flesh, along with 
the reptiles. Surely, however, 
it must have been found possible 
to hit on other dwellers in the 
same climate with a narrower 
gap between than the man-like 
apes and the vacuous tree-kan- 
garoos. There are, perhaps, no 
longer tree-kangaroos at the 
Gardens, for they are but delicate 
visitors, and stand indifferently 
the voyage from their Southern 
home, but all that I have seen 
at the Zoo were to be found in 
the ape house. If, by the way, I so freely criticise an establish- 
ment to which I am so attached, and from the officials of which, 
even before I was a Fellow, I have always received every cour- 
tesy, it is because I have faith in the utility of friendly criticism 
and in this particular institution, which, after a somewhat close 
acquaintance with more than one on the Continent and in the 
Australian under-world, I find in many respects unsurpassed, in 
some unequalled. And, at the time of writing, the consideration 
of such reforms with a view to increased educational value, 
without the sacrifice of any esthetic or economic principle 
already in force, is of special interest on account of the 
approaching _ in- 
ception of a new 
menagerie at 
Brighton, and a 
second north o’ 
Tweed. 

In the former 
of these new ven- 
tures, then, I have 
suggested to Lord 
Landaff that the 
classification of 
the inmates 
should be more 
closely followed, 
the mammals 
being kept apart 
from the birds, 
and so arranged 
that a direct walk 
fromend to end of 
the Gardens 
would enable the 
student to con- 
template, accord- 
ing to the gate he 
might enter by, 
an ascending or 
descending scale 
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of life; and he has received 
my recommendations with the 
greatest courtesy. 

But there is another aspect 
of the arrangement of such col- 
lections, and that brings me to 
the immediate subject of this 
article. I allude to the distri- 
butional arrangement according 
to continents or other approved 
faunal areas. In this case, it 
will at once be seen, the con- 
sideration of temperature acts 
directly in support of the system 
contemplated. 

There are few branches 
of popular natural history, of 
the broad study of phases 
of animal life without any 
abstrusely technical or eco- 
nomically useful ends in view, 
more fascinating than that of 
animai distribution. When 
writers like Wallace generalise 
on the natural causes that 
have restricted the aye-aye. to 
Madagascar, or that have 
excluded monkeys and wood-peckers from the forests of 
Australia, or snakes from the bogs of Ireland, their writings 
are bound to attract. And a small portion of the available 
beasts, birds, and reptiles might be enlisted most usefully and 
attractively to illustrate the elementary principles of animal 
distribution as we dimly grasp them. There should for this 
purpose be typical houses of creatures drawn from character- 
istic regions, zoological for preference, but political rather than 
the absence of any grouping of the kind. As an experiment, 
five houses might show typical denizens of the five continents. 
For instance, instead of shutting up kangaroos with their 
mammalian antipodes, the apes, we should then have a group of 
Australian beasts and birds, with perhaps appropriate vegetation. 
It is in this way that the harmonies of Nature, the sympathy 
between flora and fauna that is now only appreciated by 
travellers, would make themselves felt. Should my proposed 
continental houses be too cumbersome by way of experimenf, 
why not a couple of houses on climatic lines, an Arctic anda 
tropical? By no means would it be necessary to crowd into each 
house all the available kinds of birds and beasts in the Gardens, 
for a few, carefully selected and so accommodated as to have 
plenty of space, would answer the purpose far better. 

And this plea for some kind of distributional housing of the 
animals brings me, after a preamble so lengthy as to require 
apology, to the subject of these notes. It is that we should, for 
very shame, have a British house, on the lines of the British 
room beneath the staircase at South Kensington, before the next 
century has fairly opened its eyes. Only last summer I was 
taking a very intelligent Swedish sportsman and naturalist round 
the Gardens, and, in the attempt to do his bidding and give him 
an idea of the British fauna, which he desired to compare with 
that of Scandinavia, I had to drag him backwards and forwards, 
practically about four times round the place, besides making 
him pore over the very useful reddened maps of distribution that 
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hang on the walls of the different houses. I venture, however, 
to say that there should be one house with typical British beasts, 
birds, and reptiles—fishes are too much to hope for at Regent’s 
Park—that town and country folk alike may have an idea of 
their country’s animals, and that the visitor from the Highlands 
may see the hare of the South and the many birds that never 
penetrate his bleak home, while the Southerner will perchance 
feast his eyes on the wild cat, golden eagle, and capercailzie. It 
must moreover be confessed, apart from any consideration of 
their disposition, that our collection is by no means as rich as it 
should be in British types. On the principle, I presume, that 
prompts those responsible for our education to prefer the piano 
to the needle, and French and Latin to Her Majesty’s English, 
the Gardens, which can show such marvels of rare creatures from 
the remotest corners of the earth, cannot satisfy the curiosity 
of those who would see a mole or a hedgehog. Among the 
absentees, which may be taken (December, 1898) as absolutely 
authentic, I may further mention our bats and shrews, our wild 
cat, polecat, and marten, our voles, hares and rabbit, and our 
fallow and roe deer. Why our children should be taken to ride 
the elephant or throw buns to the bear when they do not know 
by sight any of our own interesting beasts, it is difficult to say. 
How many Englishmen of the present day, let alone children, 
have any reasonable chance of ever seeing a live polecat or 
marten, even a vole or stoat ? 

Coming for a moment to the equally neglected tirds, we 
have at the Gardens neither British warblers, titmice, shrikes, 
larks, woodpeckers, nightjar, kingfisher, cuckoo, blackcock, nor 
capercailzie. That of the game birds only the introduced 
pheasant should be represented, while that most British bird of 
all, the red grouse, which occurs nowhere outside these islands, 
is absent, almost passes belief, and seems particularly hard to 
understand at a season in which the birds are falling on every 
moor. Fancy, too, familiarity with the grotesque Australian 
*‘ jackass,” kingfisher in name 
only, rather than with our own 
beautiful kingfisher! Wondrous 
Asiatic moths of great size and 
quaint pattern excite our ad- 
miration in the insect house, 
but the collector looks in vain 
for a single British moth or 
butterfly. There seems no valid 
reason why these omissions 
should not be repaired at head- 
quarters, but at any rate those 
who are inaugurating similar, 
though less pretentious, estab- 
lishments elsewhere avail them- 
selves of mistaken traditions 
and arrange their collections on 
lines that combine instruction 
and beauty. A well-arranged 
British house at the Brighton 
Zoo, with characteristic soil and 
vegetation of the moors, fens, 
downsandother faunal districts, 
would, I venture to say, attract 
hundreds on its own account 
from the metropolis, and that 
within a month or so of its open- 
ing. Lord Landaff has assured 
Copyright me that he will act on the 
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suggestion and establish such a house. If he does, I shall feel I 
have not lived quite in vain. 

For the present British fauna is of very great interest. It 
is, in the first place, an island fauna, and that in itself, for some- 
what abstruse reasons into which I need not enter, lends 


considerable importance to its study. Secondly, it shows a 
variety corresponding to the variety of the soil and vegetation, 
and there are the creatures of the fens and wolds and moors, the 
birds of the cliffs and of the muddy. estuaries, the reptiles of 
the highlands and the lowlands. Thirdly, it presents most 
interesting contrasts with the richer continental fauna on the one 
hand, and the poorer Irish fauna on the other. Still more 
striking and fascinating is the contrast presented by the wild 
England of to-day with that once inhabited by the great bustard 
and bittern, or that still more virgin home of the wolf and boar. 
A spacious British house, with living examples of the available 
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species, and either stuffed specimens or drawings of the rest, 
supplemented by maps showing the approximate period at which 
the different lost creatures became extinct, would assuredly be 
unique from the educational standpoint. Ten kinds of four- 
footed beasts out of a possible total of forty-four is not even 
five-and-twenty per cent., and in the birds the proportion is 
still less satisfactory. For the huge sums given readily for an 
elephant or giraffe, whenever occasion offers, an epitome of the 
British fauna could probably be purchased, carriage paid, to the 
doors. The practical gain of such a collective exhibit of 
wild Britons would be two-fold. A closer acquaintance with the 
lithe cat, graceful marten, and sturdy badger would not only 
enlist a great weight of public opinion against those who would 
exterminate them, but would also cause the public to regard 
suspiciously all attempts to acclimatise foreign species to contest 
the birthright of these British beasts. 








INDIAN COUNTRY-BREDS. 


" COUNTRY-BRED 
> horse,’’ according to 
the Calcutta Turf 
Club Rules of Racing, “is a 
horse got, foaled, and kept in 
Incia or Burmah until he first 
starts in a race.” These rules 
correspond in some degree with 
the English Jockey Club Rules, 
and govern all race-meetings 
held in the Punjab and Bengal, 
those in Bombay and Madras 
being mostly under the West 
of India Turf Club. 

Horse races, as opposed to 
pony races, are either handicaps 
or else weight for age and class 
races, the classes being English, 
Australian, country-bred, and 
Arab; and a table is made out 
in the rules showing the weights 
carried by each class over every 
distance in the twelve months. 
English and Australians usually 
carry about the same weights, 
country-breds est., and Arabs 
1st. less than country-breds. 

In the case of Arabs this seems reasonable, as they are 
seldom over 14h. 2in. or 14h. 3in.; but bearing the apove defini- 
tion in mind, this allowance seems very generous to a country-bred, 
who may be either a thorough-bred English or Australian, but bred 
in India; and it is that ‘‘ but” which makes all the difference, 
for country-breds are very seldom within 2st. of a moderate 
Australian or English horse. Even when both sire and dam 
have been imported, their progeny nearly always turn out 
under-sized and weedy, and a country-bred that can stay is 
almost unknown. 

The two specimens in the illustration are exceptionally 
good, and the leading one is from imported thorough-bred 
English parents, but so far has not been tried on the race- 
course; she was picked by a very fine judge of a country-bred 
from the Babugarh Government Stud, and was his selection out 
of 1,500 at the end of a careful inspection of nine months. As a 
charger she is perfect, and promises to be a good pig-sticker, but 
it remains to be seen whether her performances on the turf will 
be as good as her looks, and whether she will repay the time and 
trouble spent in choosing her. 

The pony mare is by a thorough-bred English sire; a 
“ selected ’’ mare, 1.¢., her dam, the property of a native in some 
village, was selected by one of the Remount agents on account of 
her good looks, and put to a Government stallion. This is fre- 
quently done in India with a view to improving the breed of 
horses, and these ‘‘ selected ”” mares are not allowed to be sold 
unless branded as “barren.” She is an excellent type of a 
good class country-bred mare, fidgety, ready to tear anyone but 
her native groom to pieces, squeals when being mounted, can 
jump anything when she chooses (which is seldom), can do 
extraordinary time for a quarter mile, but not a yard further, will 
never fall under any weight or over any country, and is never 
sick or sorry. 

These last two are the real good points about a country- 
bred; he is the most wonderfully clever horse over bad going, 
consequently an excellent pig-sticker—for one run. After that 
he gets done, and cannot gallop a yard. His worst faults are his 
weediness, lack of staying power and pluck, and his queer temper. 

The actual reason of these failings has never been discovered, 
though the truth of them no one in India will question, General 
Perrott, a first-class judge of a horse and stable manager, 
brought out numbers of English race-horses, winners in good 





TWO GOOD SPECIMENS. 


company, too, and bred from them in India, thinking that, with 
the 2st. allowance, he would win easily from the very moderate 
Australians that run in so many meetings. The results were 
most unsatisfactory, and his country-breds won no important 
races, even with this seemingly generous allowance. Some 
country-bred ponies, as opposed to horses, have turned out fliers, 
but very few, and they rarely win races open to Arabs and other 
classes. As a polo pony, the country-bred has his advantages. 
He is very quick to start, and often fast, while, if he takes kindly 
to the game and does not lose his head, he is very handy. As a 
rule, however, he hates going into another pony to ride him off, 
and in a fast game cannot last; hence comes it that nowadays 
one sees very few country-breds on the polo ground. 

This of course all refers to the rather high class of country- 
bred ridden by the ‘‘ sahib”’ in India; there are others by the 
thousand, generally about 12h. high, miserable, under-fed little 
brutes, either dragging a small, springless cart called an ‘‘ ekka,”’ 
or carrying a pack. They are mostly of one stamp, good in 
front with a capital shoulder, but falling off terribly behind, the 
quarters sloping away to a point at the tail, and often, poor 
little beasts, with their hocks in sores from having rubbed 
together as they walked under a heavy load. In spite of their 
wretched condition and weediness, they show blood both in their 
well-shaped legs and little heads; and though they are only too 
often dead lame, they frequently drag one of these ‘“ekkas”’ fifty 
or sixty miles in a day, doing a sort of jog at about four miles an 
hour. They only last a few years, but during the time they are 
at work they are about the worse-treated animals on the face of 
the earth. A Bencat Cavatry OFFICER. 
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great advantage for the appreciation of the merits of 
amateur artists in photography, have determined to do 

all that lies in their power to encourage the efforts of amateurs. 
They therefore offer a prize of £5 for the best set of photo- 
graphs illustrative of wintry scenes at or about an old country 
house. The photographs should be silver prints, preferably 
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on printing-out paper, and not less than six in number, and must 
reach the offices of the paper on or before the 31st day of March, 
1899. They must be carefully packed, and addressed to the 
Editor in a parcel marked clearly on the outside with the words 
“Country Lire Photographic Competition.” Each individual 
photograph must also, for purposes of identification, be marked 
with the name and address of the competitor. 

The decision of the Editor in allotting the prize will be final 
and without appeal ; and the Editor desires it to be known that in 
arriving at his decision he will take into particular consideration 
the important matter of choice of subject. Snow scenes and 
hoar frost effects offer, in his opinion, great opportunities, and 
when episodes in the life of bird or beast can be introduced, the 
pictures will certainly be regarded with a favourable eye. 

The judgment of the Editor will be pronounced in the 
month of April, and the right of publishing reproductions of the 
winning pictures will be reserved. Apart from the prize-winning 
photographs, it is understood the Editor has the right to 
publish any photographs sent in on pryment of ros. 6d. for each 
one used. 
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with no uncertain voice on the subject of whee!men’s grievances, The 

rule of the road, he said, was set at naught in the locality, and he had 
requested the chief constable to instruct the police to enforce its observance. 
Two cases had already been taken inte court, and, unless a considerable 
improvement was shown, other examp'es would have to be made. The Mayor 
also hoped to see an improvement in the roads of the borough. Anyone who 
has ridden into Portsmouth from Cosham will indeed echo the Mayor’s wish, 
for a viler stretch hardly exists. So far the Mayor had confined himself to 
local grievances, but he went on to speak of matters which concerned all cyclists 
alike, and commented on the selfishness of pedestrians who monopolised the 
road, and objurgated any cyclist who rang his bell in the hope of getting by. 
** Cyclists,” he said, ‘*‘ were compelled to keep to the road, and he thought 
that, for the safety and comfort o: cycl sts and others whe kad to use the roads, 
pedesirians ought to be compelled to keep to the footpath where there was a 
good one, He had been very glad to see the judgment given the other day in 
a case in which a pedestrian, walking in the roid at night, had been knocked 
down by a cyclist nd had sued him .or damages, The cyclist had a light, and 
was on his right side, and the judge had g.ven judgment against the plaintiff, 
saying that if pedesirians chose to walk in the road, they did so, to a certain 
extent, at their own risk. That, he felt, was a common-sense decision, and he 
only wished that such common-sense views of the matter were more common on 
the bench.” The Mayor’s speech was refreshing throughout, and is typical of 
the gradually altering views of the magistracy towards wheelmen. 

The Astronomer Royal’s Department does not appear inclined to assist the 
public or police in the matter of fixing the time of sunset in the various localities, 
The question then arises, how aie the police to determine in each case the 
difference between the time of local sunset and that at Greenwich? Many 
people appear to imagine that all that is necessary is to allow 4min. for every 
degree of longitude east or west of Greenwich, more for the west, and minus 
for the east. This ignores, of course, the vital factor of the latitudinal relation, 
which has also to be taken into account. If one only had to consider longitude, 
a place like John o’ Groat’s would only show 12min. diflerence as compared 
with Greenwich ; but, as a matter of fact, the difference in June amounts to as 
much as th, 3min. The calculations are most simple to make, provided the 
data are to hand, but whether any manual is in existence or not to which the 
police may refer I cannot say. Certain it is, however, that the whole subject 
is clearly explained in the ‘‘ Handbook of the Cyclists’ Touring Club,” and 
members are not under the slightest difficulty as to determining the time of 
sunrise or sunset at any given point within Great Britain. Failing any other means, 
the chief constables and magistrates’ clerks throughout the country had better 
join the Cyclists’ Touring Club and so obtain access to that body’s publications ! 

It is astonishing and painful alike that a county of the size and importance 
of Nottinghamshire should still lag behind in regard to the universal lights 
movement ; in fact, so many counties have now adopted lights bye-laws that the 
position of Notts is an absolute discredit to the intelligence of its rulers. Con- 
siderable discussion has been carried on of late years upon the subject in the 
local Press, and particularly valuable is the letter from the Rev. W. H. Kynaston, 
the Cyclists’ Touring Club chief consul for the county, who relates how he was 
once thrown from his bicycle by an unlighted agricultural cart which was drawn 
across the road, and states that he has had many narrow escapes from the same 
cause. ‘* The carelessness and utter indifference of almost all drivers of vehicles 
is bad enough,” he says, ‘in the daytime, and at night the mere sound of a 
vehicle on the road is enough to drive a cyclist’s heart into his mouth.” It 
might have been added that on a windy night the sound itself is wanting, and 
the curious anomaly is presented of the cyclist being compelled by law, most 
stringently enforced, to carry a lighted lamp because his vehicle is noiseless, 
while other vehicles, which on a soft road may be equally silent, are allowed to 
flounder along without any warning of their approach. 

Is cycling by ladies bad for the costume-maker or manufacturer of cloth? 
The chairman of the Bradford Manufacturing Company answers the question in 
the affirmative, and, in endeavouring to explain away an unsatisfactory balance- 
sheet the other day, he stated that one of the reasons why the textile trade had 
not shared in the general prosperity of last year was because ladies were not 
wearing as many dresses as formerly, on account of their adoption of cycling 
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costumes, which were now made from cheaper material than ordinary cos- 
tumes, ‘‘and not always from material that is produced in Bradford.” He 
thought that cycling ladies were not so particular as they used to be about 
changing their dresses, and if they reckoned one dress less for each lady cyclist they 
might account for the falling off in the demand for material. It is impossible to 
accept the chaiiman’s argument. Cycling has introduced one more type of 
costume to the many which go to make the wardrobe of the we:]-dressed woman; 
moreover, if cycling has done one thing above all others, it has shown the value 
of woollen clothing. 

It may safely be averred that no experienced cyclist tours in anything but 
wool ; he or she would as soon go out on deflated tyres. The demand for 
woollen goods must have enormously increased since cycling became so general. 
In fact, the chairman of the company named has been effectually taken to task 
by a writer in his own town, and the cycling editor of the Avadford Observer 
remarks that ‘* It is time a new scapegoat was found, or the saddle put upon the 
right horse. That some girls have exercised prolonged and rigid economy in 
order to possess themselves of a bicycle, and have even in a few cases made shift 
for a time with ‘ one dress less,’ is possible, but for the rest the argument is an 
absolute fallacy. The majority of ladies who have taken to cycling are such as 
can also afford a special costume, and with whom it has been a case of one dress 
more rather than less; and if the rest of the wardrobe lasts the longer thereby, it 
is quite certain that a cycling costume is not long-lived, except with those people 
who use the cycle for promenade purposes only, who would be the last in the 
world to let that wardrobe suffer, even to the extent of ‘ one dress less,’ and who 
would throw the cycling costume to one side as soon as it was soiled, , Ladies 
do not chan<e their bicycles every year, and if a little economy may Le necessary 
at first in some cases to obtain the machine, the financial embarrassment is no 
more eternal than the cycling costume. The words quoted appear to suggest 
that ladies’ ‘ordinary costumes’ are usually, at least, made from material 
produced in Bradford, but not their cycling costumes, both of which propositions 
I beg leave to doubt. If there be any truth in the latter, then it is for the 
Bradford Manufacturing Company to look to it; the only admissible cycling 
material is woollen or wors'ed, which I have a'ways been told is essentially the 
staple trade of Bradford.” THE PILGRIM. 
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strokes ; but ten strokes separated first and second at the Hunstanton 

Club’s monthly medal meeting, Mr. P. T. Chatterton winning the medal 
and first sweepstakes with 85-1273, and the Rev. H. Thursby the secord 
sweep with 83, both nett and gross. Seventy-three is a low nett return on the 
IIunstanton course; but at the same time 83 is very high for second best. 
There has been frost on the ground, on and off, and this always makes things 
difficult for the golfer, especially when it comes, as it bas come this year, after 
a period of rain that made all the greens very heavy. ‘the changes have defied 
calculation. At Westward Ho! for the monthly medal the best nett return was 
92, by Mr. F. Penny, who recsived eight in the handicap, and the lowest gross 
return was that of Major Lamont. 93, a score which gave him second piace to 
Mr. Penny, without any handicap, on the nett score list. After these two, the 
next best was a nett 97, at which score there were two equal returns, and 
with these exceptions only one score under three figures appeared. But the 
record was the same everywhere ; men could not do themselves proper justice. 
Eighty-two was the best nett score at Wimbledon for the Royal Wimbledon 
Club’s monthly medal, Colonel Tidy, with fourteen strokes allowed, being the 
winner, and winning by two strokes. At Troon 88 was the best return, and at 
that Mr. H. P. Buchanan won both the scratch and handicap medals easily 
enough. His allowance was only two strokes, but he would have won the nett 
score prize without any allowance at all, the nearest to him being Mr. Glen and 
Mr. Charles Aird, tieing at a nett 89. The frost does not grip the seaside and 
sandy soils such as those of Troon and Westward Ho! quite as hard as the 
inland clays and loams; but it is bad enough even by the sea, At 
Formby, again, it was on a seaside course, hard frost-bound, that the 
members had to play their monthly medal competition. For all 
that, forty took out cards. The first optional prize was won by Mr. J. 
Corbett with 99—11=88, but it was rather a lucky win, for three 
players—Mr. Prestwick, Mr. J. Mellor, and Mr. A. G. Cox—all sent in 
lower returns, put had omitted to put in for the optional subscription prize. At 
80, showing something of an improvement over scores elsewhere, Mr. C. L. 
Reade won the scratch monthly prize of the Royal Ashdown Forest Club, and 
being thereby debarred from taking the handicap medal, this latter went to 
Mr. C, A, Ashton with 95—14==81. The Margary medal, for long-handicapped 
players, went to Mr. F, S. Clarke with 1o1—-18==83. Mr. A. H. Read has 
been a frequent winner, unless we are mistaken, at Romford, and the handicap 
of five, at which he is now playing, is a considerable reduction, but for all that 
he won the last monthly medal on the Romiord green with 84—5==79, a good 
score. He appears to be of the improving class of golfer. The second-class 
medal, for handicap above ten, was won by Mr. C. J. Glenfield with 95-1283. 
At the Cinque Ports’ Club’s meeting a second-class player sent in a score nearly 
good enough to win, with the limit handicap allowed in the first class, the first- 
class prize, This was Major Rowe, of the Royal Artillery, who took the bronze 
medal of the second class with 93—14==79. The actual winner of the silver 
medal of the first class was Mr. H. Nicholls at 9X—6==84. We might perhaps 
infer that Major Rowe’s score will qualify him to first-class rank in future com- 
petitions of the Cinque Ports’ Club. 

There was very close play at the last weekly meeting of the Cambridge 
University Club. Mr. G, H. Hardie, with four strokes allowed, and Mr. O. B. 
Pease, with eight, both sent in nett returns of 81, and tied for first place ; and 
for second there was another tie, at nett 82, between Mr. W. G. Howarth with 
three and Mr. H. G, Neville with four. 


ks is not very often that a golf prize is won by so big a margin as ten 
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likely to improve the stock of big game in the mountains 

of the Great West. Those who have visited the 
forests and streams of the Sierra Nevada and its allied ranges 
need no reminder of this; and those who have not, but have 
scanned the accounts which from time to time have appeared in 
these pages, will.not under-value the privilege, now open to all, 
of -hunting in these ancient haunts of the big game of North 
America. 


NGLISH sportsmen have a direct interest in any changes 
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CARRYING HUME THE GAME. 


Hitherto in the whole of this region, except in Yellowstone 
Park, the right of sport has been practically free to the world ; 
too free, as the American public have found to their cost, for 
this great privilege has been most grossly abused, not by 
visitors from abroad, but by low-class Americans.. These men 
first killed off the game merely for the sake of the skins. Now, 
when railways have penetrated the mountains, and great city 
populations are within easy reach by rail, they become ‘“ market 
hunters,” and the greater part of the elk and mule deer are shot 
and sent to the cities.for sale as venison. 
An elk is as big as an average cow, and 
the venison is the finest in the world, 
that of cow elk being, of course, the 
best; so the breeding stock is killed 
and sold. Not even game birds escape 
these market hunters; nor is this to be 
wondered at when an order for 20,090 
prairie chicken was placed by one firm 
of Chicago dealers last year. But the 
American public are now in thorough 
earnest to stop this kind of thing where 
possible, and to retrieve the errors of 
the past by law, protection, and even 
by restocking the wilderness. Begin- 
ning with fish, they have gone on to 
the State rearing of game birds, and 
now they seem determined to legislate 
for the benefit of what we may call the 
very cream of the big game country of 
the West. 

This region includes the block of 
States in the North-West through 
which various ranges and sub-ranges 
of the: Rockies run, with the head- 
waters of most of the great rivers, and 
great parts of the original rough lava- 
bed formation and sage plains. It 
includes Washington, Wyoming, and 
portions of Idaho, with Montana and 
Colorado. In great parts of these 
States the big game is still plentiful. 
It was estimated that last year in the 
State of Washington only there were 
100,000 deer, 30,000 elk, or Wapiti, 
and a strong remnant of antelope, with 
goats and some wild sheep in places. 
The climate is magnificent, the scenery, 
if not as fine as on the lower lines 
of the Alps, is the finest mountain and 
forest landscape in the New World, 
and camp life there is almost perfect. 
Access to it is easy. The railway 
reaches many points either from east 
or west. There pack-horses, which 
can penetrate almost all the game- 
haunted regions of the lower hills, 
meet the traveller, and a few days 
take him into the country of the 
Wapiti, mule deer, and bear, with 
ample chances of sport among wild- 
fowl and trout, if he cares to add these 
to his bag. 

Our illustrations show the ordinary 
equipment of the sportsman in the 
pure air of this perfect climate for 
outdoor life. THe Pack-HorseE is the 
easy means of transport. He carries 
everything, from tents to tea-kettles, 
and finds himself in food among the 
herbage and streams. Often a mule 
Copyright. is used for CARRYING Home THE GAME 
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(in this case the quarry are a deer and_ 
a prong-horned antelope), and the rider 
and his rifle are carried as well. The 
elk SHot AMONG THE SpRUCES is the 
largest game of the Rockies, and the 
largest true deer in existence; and 
what finer quarry, or what grander 
scenery, could the keenest shot desire 
than the Wapiti among the spruce 
forests on the slopes of the mighty 
chain which runs from end to end of 
the twin continents of the New World ? 

But if these happy hunting grounds 
are to be preserved, and not shot out 
like the rest, sport must be regulated. 
This is regrettable, because limitations 
of any kind spoil the charm of perfect 
freedom in the wilderness. The choice 
lies between no law and no game, and 
there is no doubt that a Bill, more or 
less stringent, will shortly be passed. 
The draft already published contains 
much to which no sensible sportsman 
can object. Shooting is still to be open 





to all, and the international character “4° &% “a/4an. ELK AND DEER TROPHIES. — 
of sport in the North-West will still 

be preserved. Shooting for the sake of selling venison is to be deer one licence-holder may kill; and certain rare species are to 
stopped, indirectly, but effectually, wy limiting the number of be protected entirely. The Bill is to be submitted to the 


Colorado State Legislature next Session, 
and will be the model for others in the 
neighbouring States. It is based ona 
theory ‘‘that all game belongs to the 
State,” and provides for the payment 
of State game wardens to protect it. 
Private owners must apply for a licence 
if private property in game is to be 
recognised, and in return for State 
protection of this right they must 
allow the State 10 per cent. of the 
natural increase of such game or fish 
if it is wanted to stock other ground. 
Private persons may not kill down the 
game on their property below the 
normal, i.¢., present, level. This seems 
very feudal for a free republic, but 
probably the promoters know what 
they are doing, and what public opinion 
sanctions. Next we come to the pro- 
visions to protect wild game in their 
great wilderness of mountains and 
mountain valley's. It is proposed that 
for the present the shooting of certain 
creatures be absolutely stopped for 
such time as the State thinks fit—these 
are the bison, mountain sheep, beaver, 
pheasant, and ptarmigan (new importa- 
tions)—and the taking of any fish less 
than 6in. in length. Colorado being 
the most southerly of the group ot 
States already mentioned, its big-horn 
sheep and beaver were thinned down 
earlier than in territories further north, 
and the necessity for a close time is 
generally recognised. 

Che practice of killing deer to use 
as bait for traps for bears and fur 
animals is absolutely forbidden. Nets, 
dynamite, or poison are not to be used 
for taking fish, and no one is to use 
hounds for hunting deer. On the rivers 
full powers are granted to prevent 
dams being made without fish-passes, 
to prevent pollution by mills, and 
especially by placer mines—a growing 
danger to the Colorado streams—and 
to control the discharge of the refuse 
of smelting works. The Courts are to 
judge between the claims of sport and 
business in such cases. This is not an 
enviable position for the judges, as 
mining in Colorado is now a most im- 
portant industry. For shooting every 
hunter must have a licence, costing 
5dol., and permitting him to shoot over 
the whole State. No discrimination 
whatever is to be made against non- 
residents. 

So far there is nothing to take 
exception to in the Bill. But the limits 
W, G. Walker, ANTELOPE. Copyright set on the beg made are so stringent 
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that British sportsmen who intend to incur the expense of a 
trip to the North-West will probably select some other State 
than Colorado for a visit. 

The total bag of deer permitted to one person to makt 
in a season is to be limited to one Wapiti, one deer, and one 
antelope! The checking of this small bag is to be managed by 
methods which suggest more business acumen than sense of 
humour. Each licence is to have three ‘‘ coupons” attached ; 
when the corresponding animal has been shot it is to be at once 
ticketed with the coupon, and this is to remain attached “so 
long as any part of the animal remains unconsumed.” The Bill 
does not say whether the shooter is to end by eating the coupon 
too, but if he decides to preserve the skin, head, or horns, it is to 
remain attached until the owner leaves the State. From this 
proposed restriction we gather either that the big game of 
Colorado is deplorably killed down, or that the greed of the 
‘‘market hunters”’ has so upset the equanimity of the residents 
that they mean to starve them out by reducing the legal bag toa 
minimum. This will naturally keep all non-resident sportsmen 
also at a distance, for no one would incur the expense of a long 
journey for so small a chance of sport. 

For fishing, and shooting winged game, the dimensions of 
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the bag allowed are also to be restricted, though not beyond what 
is reasonable. Twenty-five birds of any kind is the maximum to 
be shot in a day, and 2olb. weight of fish taken, by any licence- 
holder, The Bill maintains that any quantity killed above this 
amount must either be allowed to rot, or be intended for sale in 
the markets; and that is what the Legislature is above all things 
desirous of stopping. 

The Bill is obviously drafted on the lines of that which 
governs shooting in the State of Maine. But Maine is so 
accessible from New York, that it is quite worth while 
running up for a month or three weeks’ camping-out, and getting 
the maximum bag of deer, fish, and birds allowed. A trip to the 
far North-West is a different matter, and this legislation will 
discourage visits for the purpose of big game shooting. At the 
same time it is difficult to see what is to be done in face of the 
raids made by the market shooters. Probably the stringent 
protection sought will in a few years so raise the head of elk and 
deer that a much wider margin of sport will be permitted. This 
has taken place even in Maine. But if the North-Western States 
are in earnest to restock their forests, they should agree to com- 
bine. This will shorten the period in which bags must be 
limited, and increase the chances of preservation. 


OTTERS IN. THe Weare 


HAT a “land animal,” 
or rather an animal 
perfectly equipped to 


get its living on land, should 
be able to beat all the fish 
of our rivers in their native 
element, is one of the curiosities 
of natural history. Otters are 
properly an aquatic branch of 
the Mustelidz, or weasel tribe, 
and do not greatly differ in 
physique from the martin cat 
or the sable. Their toes are 
slightly webbed ; but an otter 
can climb, dig, run fast on 
land, has a keen nose, powerful 
teeth, and all the equipment 
necessary for getting a living 
(if so disposed) by killing rats, 
rabbits, birds, and other land 
creatures. In times of famine 
caused by frost, they have been 
known to attack hen roosts, 
ducks, and even lambs. They 
have all the litheness of body 
of the polecat tribe, are as 
much at home underground 
as ferreis or weasels, and 
yet with all these advantages 
they are persistently aquatic, 
and as brilliant performers in a 

that line as the seals them- [(AeeRAeUCMEe 

selves. 

On the water otters can C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
swim so easily that they hardly 
break the surface by aripple. See, as an example, an OTTER 
Crossinc A Poot. His head and back appear on the surface, 
but there is such a total absence of friction or jerking, that the 
waters are not broken by a single wavelet. This, by the way, 
is the test of a well-designed boat, and the new “destroyer,” 
when gliding gently along, scarcely makes as much wave as a 
skiff. The odd thing is that the otter, whose build, we must 
suppose, is designed mainly for progress under the water, is also 
good when he swims with part of his body above the surface. 
Below the water he swims entirely by means of his fore feet. 
The hind feet trail straight behind him, just as those of the 
penguin, and are only used for steering. His tail also aids him 
in this. Young otters have to be taught to swim by their 
Parents, evidence, probably, that the habit of swimming was 
acquired in comparatively recent times in the history of the otter 
family. Young ducks, for instance, swim at once, and need no 
teaching, nor do young beavers, so far as their history is known. 
The old otters also take their young out of the water when they 
think they have had as much paddling as is good for them. 

The least accountable fact about otters is their amiability, 
which seems hardly in keeping with their relationship to the 
polecats. There is not the slightest doubt that for anyone 
living in the country whose time is his own, a tame otter is 
the most amusing pet, other than domestic animals, which can 
possibly be kept. In disposition he is something between a 
kitten and a dachshund, with many of the engaging qualities of 
both. He emits no smell; he is exceedingly affectionate, very 
clean, not nocturnal, or rather is not sleepy by day, though he 
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is prone to be rather too active at night, and, except for his 
little beady eyes, which are small, as in all the water-dwelling 
mammals, he is pretty and attractive to look at. Only two 
complaints are made against him—one, that he will not sit still 
or go to sleep like a cat or a dog, because he is too restless and 
mercurial ; and the other that when once he gets into the water 
it is difficult to get him out, if he takes a fit of disobedience. 
But he is quite docile, will follow at heel like a dog, or, if he is 
going so near to a big stream or pond that it is deemed best not 
to put him in the way of temptation, like the Yak in “ The Bad 
Boy’s Book of Animals,” “ you can lead him about with a 
string.” Captain Salvin’s tame otter would slip off into small 
field ponds when out for walks and hunt roach and eels in them ; 
but, after all, this is no worse than a wilful terrier who slips off 
to hunt rats and make himself Wet AND DiIsREPUTABLE on 
river banks and towpaths. 

The ideal tame otter should be made so obedient that he will 
bring the fish he catches to land and let his master take them. 
Nature helps in this to some extent. The otter’s instinct 1s to 
land as soon as he has caught a fish. He then lies down, holds 
the fish between his paws, hunches up his back like a ferret, and 
eats it. All he needs teaching is to let his master approach him 
at this moment, and not to slip into the water. The training 
necessary for this is easily managed. When the otter is fed his 
master should provide himself with two kinds of fish, say fresh 
nerrings and sprats, or haddock and small roach, taking care 
that there should be two kinds of different sizes. He can give 
the otter a small fish first, and then make him drop it and 
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substitute the larger one. The 
otter soon learns the wisdom 
of sacrificing ‘‘ a sprat to catch 
a salmon,” and learns to look 
on his master’s motive in hand- 
ling him when he has a fish 
in his mouth as a benevolent 
one. Another plan is to ex- 
change a fish for any other 
article of food, say soaked dog 
biscuit, which the otter likes 
less. Very soon he will drop 
his fish and run to his owner 
for something better as soon as 
he sees him with a fish in his 
hand. Or a dummy fish of 
leather can be used for the 
otter to play with or fetch, 
and food given him when be 
brings it. 

The speed and activity 
of the otter in the water, and 
especially under the water, are 
astonishing. Fish have no 
chance against him whatever. 
A tame otter turned loose in a 
clear trout pool can be seen 
following the fish almost as fast 
as they can swim even in open 
water, and, as he has always the advantage of the inner range 
of action, he hunts them outwards to the banks, drives the 
biggest fish he sees to a corner or a hollow, seizes him, and 
swims off with the bright silver creature held by the back, its 
sides shining, and its tail waving to and fro, comes up to the 
surface, slips his feet on to the bank, makes a wriggling jump, 
and in a moment is sitting wet and happy ON THE MArGIN OF 
THE STREAM, ready to begin his meal. It may be asked why, if 
it is so easily tamed, and so soon trained to its master’s bidding, 
the otter has not been used more commonly for taking fish, just 
as the hawks were universally used, before the invention, first of 
the cross-bow, and later of the shot-gun, for taking birds? 
The answer is that the otter is a large animal in comparison 
with the prey it takes, and a very hungry one, and consequently 
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eats more than a fair share of the fish caught. If used onl for 
taking salmon, an otter would pay for his keep if this were 
desired ; but when trout and eels are the prey a 25lb. otter takes 
too large a toll. 

It may be said, perhaps, that a cormorant is greedier 
than an otter, and that cormorants are used commercially for 
fishing. But it is very doubtful whether the cormorant’s appetite 
is as great as is asserted. The birds reappear on the surface 
with fish in their beaks so frequently that a correspondent of 
the Field recently timed a bird, and also noted the size of the 
fish. After he had come up with a 15in. eel about fifteen times 
in 15min., this observer sensibly concluded that the cormorant 
had not. swallowed 225in. of eel, but had been trying to kill the 
same eel under water, and came up to get breath. Further, the 
cormorant owner always puts a 
strap or a ring round his birds’ 
necks, which prevents them 
swallowing any but the very 
small fish caught. 

In India, where the use of 
otters for fishing is supposed to 
be not uncommon, it is really 
a very rare and local custom. 
Certain fishing tribes, on a 
limited number of rivers, use 
otters, and very few Europeans 
have seen them. Bishop 
Heber, who afterwards, though 
blind, became one of our best 
early entomologists, saw these 
‘‘ professional ’’ otters. A 
number of them were kept tied 
up to stakes, like dogs, when 
not being used. In the fishery 
they were not only employed 
to catch individual fish, but in 
the much more rational and 
** educated’ business of driv- 
ing fish from other parts of the 
river into stationary nets. 
They were perfectly tame, 
wore collars of plaited straw, 
and were fastened so near the 
water that some were swim- 
ming in the river, while others 
were rolling in the sand. 


C. J. Cornisu. 





6s \ \ J UAT is a yellowtail?” The question is put by almost every man 


who, arriving for the first time in the spring of the year at the 

_ _ Sleepy village of Behaw, near the Siuslaw river, happens to spend 

an evening in the bar-parlour of the only inn there, an inn dignified by the name of 
* hotel” so long as it is made the principal headquarters of members of the class 
of men known throughout the State of Oregon as ‘‘hunting sports.” It was in 
this very ‘‘ hotel,” then, that I followed the common rule of strangers by blandly 
enquiring of the genial bar-tender what in the world these tiresome yellowtails 
were that everybody seemed to be talking about, and it was from him that I 
gradually gleaned many interesting items of information concerning the way in 


which yellowtails are annually captured by the thousand on that part of the 
coast. The name of the family to which the class of fish in question belongs, 
however, I was not able to discover, because, as I soon found out, the 
‘* hunting sports” of Oregon, though extremely fond of shooting, as well as of 
fishing, know little or nothing of natural history, or of the customs and 
peculiarities of the beasts which they shoot, and of the finny creatures which 
they destroy in so wholesale a manner. Then, too, the yellowtail is known 
under different aliases on various parts of the West Coast of America, and 
though I several times afterwards took part in ‘‘ great catches” similar to the 
one about to be described, it was not until I found myself at Monterey, in 
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California, that I again heard the yellowtail called by that name. In its 
general appearance the yellowtail somewhat resembles a species of coarse sea-fish 
caught in great quantities off the South-West Coast of England, and there termed, 
I believe, either salmon-cod or salmon-bass; but the yellowtail is broader in 
the back, has a less pointed snout, and when full grown it weighs, on an 
average, between 25lb. and 3olb. 

It was on a warm, sunny morning in the autumn of 1895, I remember, that 
news arrived in Behaw to the effect that an immense shoal of these famous 
yellowtails had, so to speak, been marked down soon after dawn within the 
narrow inlet from which the village takes its name, and almost immediately the 
entire village population, who had for weeks been expecting and anxiously 
awaiting this news, and meanwhile talking of little else, rose ev masse 
and set out for the shore. So longas I live, indeed, I shall never forget the scene 
that presented itself to my astonished gaze as we approached the beach, for the 
sky straight ahead of us began to grow steadily darker and darker, and quickly I 
realised that thousands upon thousands of sea-birds of many sorts and sizes were 
gradually obscuring the sunlight. Then, as we continued to approach, the vast 
flocks seemed to spread over a still greater area, and by degrees the cries of the 
birds became transformed into one unending scream, so loud, so shrill, and so 
confused, that by the time we reached the water’s edge we could hardly hear 
ourselves speak. 

Already a small fleet of fishing smacks dotted the inlet to within 6o0yds. or 
so of the land, and as we prepared to embark we could distinctly see great fish 
being dragged up one after another into the boats, splashing as they left the 
water, and afterwards flashing in the sunlight with almost dazzling brilliancy 
amid the laughter, the jeers, and occasionally the execrations of their captors— 
the latter a truly depraved set of disciples of the immortal Izaac. But soon we 
ourselves were in the thick of the fray, and hardly had our stout, heavily- 
weighted lines been flung over the side of our boat than two fish were hooked 
almost simultaneously. Then began the first of a series of tugs-of-war, any one 
of which might have ended seriously had we omitted before setting to work to 
wrap our hands and wrists in thick, untearable cloths. Never during the whole 
course of my experience have I felt fish pull as those yellowtails pulled. They 
seemed to possess the power of fish fully thrice their size, and more than once, 
when two were tugging simultaneously at lines upon one side of the boat, they 
succeeded in dragging the latter completely round, though it was laden with five 
heavy ‘‘anglers” and two equally burly boatmen. Several times boats were 
dragged into collision by these means, and twice I saw fishermen suddenly 
jerked into the water, both mishaps being followed by the laughter and the 
exclamations of the occupants of the other boats within shouting distance. The 
most remarkable feature of the ‘* sport,” however, was the rapidity with which the 
fish, one after another, snapped at the hooks. No bait was used, and in lieu of 
gut most of the fishermen substituted a yard or two of stout but flexible copper 
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wire. Yet even this was broken upon more than one occasion, when a fish, 
feeling the sudden prick of the hook, flashed away under some neighbouring 
boat, thus bringing the wire into sharp contact with the keel, which, as often as 
not, severed it instantly, Twice or thrice the five of us had fish on our 
hooks at one time, and the scene of excitement which the boats then 
presented I need not trouble to describe. Looking back calmly upon it all 
now I cannot. help feeling astonished that none of the boats upset, for many, 
overloaded when they set out, were soon weighed down still further owing to 
their haul of fish. Indeed, as I write, the whole scene passes once more 
before my eyes, and I behold again that vast fleet of fishing-boats, and within 
the boats the chaffing, happy-go-lucky fishermen, and I again see the great 
fish being dragged up into the boats, there to struggle and fight bravely as the 
boatmen endeavour to grip them firmly between their knees prior to delivering 
with their short wooden truncheons the fatal blow upon the head. And while 
all this is taking place, I hear once more the incessant, almost deafening shrieks 
of the sea-birds wheeling overhead, at times so near that we could have struck 
them with sticks, and the birds fighting on the glittering surface after they have 
pounced, a dozen or so at a time, upon one of the tiny fish that are visible in 
myriads deep down in the water. 

Once I happened to enquire why nets were not used instead of lines, 
but the individual to whom I put the question merely turned upon me with 
magnificent scorn and the chilling enquiry, ‘‘ Do you shoot foxes in England?” 
Soon afterwards I discovered that the annual slaughter of these autumn visitors 
is looked upon as the principal sporting event of the year, though where the 
element of sport comes in I confess that I fail to see. The wholesale destruc- 
tion by hand of wildfowl caught in a pipe decoy, though less exciting, is fully 
as sporting a proceeding. No, yellowtail fishing, conducted as I have described 
it, is an exhilarating form of amusement, and well worth indulging in once in a 
way; but, emphatically, it is not sport. 

Towards evening the fish began to bite less readily, but on the following 
morning they were fully as voracious as on the preceding day, and for five days 
in succession we fished almost from dawn until dusk. On the sixth day we 
again set out for the shore, but long before we reached it we met dozens of 
disconsolate fishermen .sauntering slowly back to the village. The ‘ great 
catch” was over, they said, and the survivors had gone upon their way rejoicing. 
Whither had they gone? Not one of the aborigines of Behaw had the vaguest 
idea, nor did any of them care. Out of idle curiosity we strolled on to the 
beach, and again put out to sea; but though we paddled from point to point, 
and flung our lines overboard in the hope of securing, at any rate, a few dozen 
more fish, all was in vain, The birds, too, had vanished as mysteriously as 
they had appeared ; and when, on the seventh morning, I walked down alone 
to the beach, no other living being, and not even a boat, was in sight. 

BASIL TOZER. 


FELLING. OAKS IN WOODLANDS. 


HE able official who 
| practically created the 
Forest Department of 
India once remarked to the 
writer that the strongest 
evidence of the wealth of the 
English landed proprietors was 
the large-minded way in which 
they refused to have anything 
to say to scientific forestry. 
They keep enormous parks, in 
which the timber is intended 
solely for ornament, and 
ancient and decayed trees are 
left till they rot, beautiful ruins 
of trees; and in their woods 
and coverts the picturesque and 
not the profitable is the 
apparent aim of the British 
woodman. The trees are left 
at wide distances apart, they 
throw out branches from the 
sides, the stems deteriorate, 
and though British oak was 
famous stuff for making curly- 
grained dining-tables and the 
“knees” of old line-of-battle 
ships, builders will not buy 
British timber, and special 
clauses are inserted in 
contracts forbidding its use. 
What, then, do they prefer ? 
The rivals of the English 
woodland produce are the 
hard - woods of Germany, 
Austria, and France—teak for ship work, and for other purposes 
foreign deals and pine. Their superiority lies partly in the way 
in which the timber is grown. The ground is planted with 
beech, ash, elm, and oak, mixed with other species, as close as 
they will grow together. There is almost no “thinning,” so 
dear to the English woodman, and the maximum quantity is 
raised per acre. Being crowded, it shoots up tall and straight, 
throws out no side branches, and makes those straight “ sticks” 
which the builder’s heart desires, 
These woods, though profitable, are not beautifu!, neither 
are they ideal covert for game. At the same time they .re in all 
Stages of growth, because a certain part of the wood is cut 
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every year. The income is regular, and it is always known 
what area will be in ‘‘low slop,” and suited for young pheasants, 
what will be growing saplings, and what tall timber. 

Let us see the opposite system, or want of system—timber in 
An EnctisH Woup. Here we may have one of two kinds of 
covert. It either consists of a mixture of fifteen or twenty kinds 
of tree, usually planted with little regard to soil and suitability 
of site. There will be elms, oaks, ash, cherry, beech, sycamore, 
poplar, plane, horse chestnuts, hornbeams, sweet chestnuts, and 
below anything, from English yew to rhododendrons from the 
Himalayas. It is very pretty, rather expensive, and very 
fair covert for game. The woodman’s idea is to make each tre¢ 
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as large and branching as pos- 
sible, to let in plenty of light, 
and to grow plenty of branches. 
The trees are of all sizes and 
ages, and the time at which 
felling should be done is usually 
determined by the state of the 
owner's pocket. He gets no 
annual return whatever. Or it 
may be an oak wood, the 
natural growth of a good clay 
soil, such a covert as that in 
which the work of felling and 
cutting up the trees is going 
on in our illustration. This is 
one of the most ancient forms 
of English timber growing. 
The trees grow up as they can, 
from seedlings, and are felled 
according to age. This has 
the disadvantage of disturbing 
all the covert just at the time 
when pheasants are laying, for 
the oak must be felled in the 
spring when the sap is running 
up. The reason for this is that 
the bark, which is carefully 
removed to be sold to the tan- 
yards, always comes off easily 
at that season. Oak felling is 7 W. Dick. 

then a charming business for 

those engaged in it. The woods are quite at their best, full of 
birds and spring flowers, yet it is not too hot, and the work, though 
hard, is not exhausting. Aseven English oak is too valuable 
to waste (there are always local wheelwrights and small builders 
who will buy it), the trunk is carefully sawn through, so as not to 
waste wood, though before the saw is applied a shallow ring is 
notched round with an axe. Then the bark is stripped, not only 
from the trunk, but from all branches from which it can be 
detached, and set up to dry—the large parts in long rows, on end, 
with slabs of curved bark laid lengthways over them like a ridge- 
tile, the smaller bits in lightly-built stacks. These small portions 
are collected in very large baskets, which sometimes are used as 
panniers, and carried from one pari of the wood to another by 
horses. The bare white trunks then lie among the growing 
fern, teasels, wood elders, and other plants, until the woodmen 
think the time has come for CartiINnG THE Top AND Lop. The 
larger branches are stacked for cutting into firewood (of the 
expensive kind), or making into those uncomfortable rustic 
seats for which the useless angular oak boughs of our English- 
grown trees are suited. The smaller branches are cut up and 
tied into faggots for ordinary firewood, namely, that which is 
cut up with the billhook for labourers’ cottage fires. 

Lastly, THe Woop-cart transports the remains of the 
oaks along the marly woodside to the timber-yard. But in 
most cases the ‘top and lop” and bark go many months before 
the trunks, which are left to ‘‘ weather’ in the wood. Great 
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quantities of English oak are used for that excellent kind of 
barrier known as “ split oak fencing.” It is almost the best of 
wooden fencing for parks and gardens, lasts sometimes for fifty 
years, and is very ornamental. It seems probable that we are 
on the eve of an improvement in the management of woods on 
our landed estates. Without imitating too closely the methods 
in vogue on the Continent, there is room for the profitable em- 
ployment of capital in planting and improving woods. See, for 
example, a valuable chapter in Mr. H. H. Smith’s “ Principles 
of Landed Estate Management ” (Arnold), lately published. If 
such a conviction is justified, we shall see a great improvement 


-in the landscape and amenities of rural England. 


IN [ti E GARDEN 





Tur SWEET PEA. 

“\, NCE again we must write of the beautiful annual flowers which give 
() so much colour and fragrance to the garden at small expense of 
either money or trouble. One can hardly write too much about one 
family of annual flowers—we mean 
the Sweet Pea, represented by so 
many charming varieties, which may 
be used in various ways. Flower- 
gardeners owe a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Eckford, of Wem, Shropshire, 
for his persevering labours to improve 
the flowers by careful selection and 
crossing over a long period, striving 
to obtain a hundred subtle shades, 
and happily gaining his object. Need 
we praise the Sweet Pea? Surely 
unnecessary. Everyone knows its 
value, or should do so, its fascinating 
freedom, its wealth of colouring, its 
fragrance, and its adaptability for all 
kinds of decorations in which soft 
subtle hues are desired. We love this 
climber, for such it may be called, 
flinging its shoots over a_ hedge, 
forming a hedge by itself, a dividing 
line, may be, between the flower and 
kitchen gardens, or scrambling over 
twigs, a mound of blossom and colour 
for several weeks in the year. Then in 
all places where flowers for cutting are 
required in abundance the Sweet Pea 
should be grown, for no annual is more 
precious in every way. One never tires 
of its pure, fresh-coloured flowers. 
The writer never grudges a liberal 
outlay for the best varieties. The 

flower-basket returns it tenfold. 


GROWING THE SWEET PEA, 
It may be thought that the Sweet 


Pea needs practically no cultivation. 


Copyright This, however, is wrong, and it is as 
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well, now that the time for seed- 
sowing is at hand, to point out a few 
necessary details. Mr. Eckford 
believes, of course, in a_ thorough 
system of culture, as this gives the 
most bounteous display of flowers. 
Never crowd the rows when the 
plants are grown in this way; 6ft. - 
apart is the proper distance, and all 
the choicer kinds should not be less 
than 4in. from each other. This 
gives each seedling ample space to 
develop. Before sowing the seed, 
and this work must therefore be 
carried out at once,thoroughly prepare 
the soil by deep digging, working in 
plenty of well-decayed stable manure, 
leaving. the ground rough. The 
object of this is to allow rains and 
frosts to sweeten it. Then break 
down the surface, not too fine, drawing 
the drills 3in. deep, and sowing the 
seed thinly. Cover it with 2in. of 
soil, leaving the drill hollow, and 
when, as Mr. Eckford says, the 
young plants begin to appear, go 
along the row with one foot on each 
side, treading and making thoroughly 
firm for a distance of 18in. on each 
side of the row. A sowing of seed 
may be made at once, but’it is a 
mistake to rely upon this only, as 
to secure a succession of bloom 
there must necessarily be sowings 
at certain intervals. Make a sowing 
also in March, April, and May, 
and to prevent mice and biids. eating the seeds, coat them with red 
lead. 


J. W. Dick. 


AFTER MANAGEMENT. 

A great mistake is made in not staking the seedlings before they topple 
over. Twiggy sticks, about 8{t. in height, are necessary, so that the plants can 
ramble over them and hang in graceful profusion. Then, too, never neglect 
mulching in hot weather, a far more important operation than mere watering. 
Mulching keeps the roots cool and conserves the moisture, and Mr. Eckford 
recommends any refuse, such as well-decomposed leaf-mould, grass from the 
lawns, spent hops, or horse-dropp:ngs, well broken, or all of these mixed 
together would form an excellent dressing. 

SWEET PEAS IN FLOWER IN SPRING, 

Autumn sowing of Sweet Peas will give flowers very early in the following 
summer, and by sowing in boxes in September they may be had in bloom in spring 
under glass. That is if such luxuries are desired. The writer appreciates the 
perfume of Sweet Pea in the greenhouse in spring, and such potfuls of flowers 
form dainty decorations. It is necessary to maintain at all times vigorous 
growth, Forcing treatment will simply result in decided failure. ‘The routine 
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of culture is simple. Sow the seed early in September in boxes, and pot off the 
seedlings into 60-size pots when large enough to handle with comfort. An 
abundance of air in a cold frame will suffice until the winter. Never, however, 
give a higher temperature than Sodeg. Shift the plants into 48 pots at 
the end of January, and into those in which they are to flower two months 
later. Loam, mixed with well-decayed hcrse manure and sharp silver sand, 
makes an excellent compost. 
THE Most BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES. 

It is a bewildering task to make a selection of the most beautiful varieties, 
for their name is legion, and our difficulty is increased because all are so 
charming. We will try to make a selection of choice varieties, but some will 
require possibly the whole of Mr. Eckford’s novelties, as each year some new 
and tender shade is seen. Our selection comprises Blanche Burpee, pure white, 
the flowers large and the growth of the plant extremely vigorous, so much so 
that the full gin. should be given, otherwise weakly shoots will result ; 
Lady Grisel Hamilton, a pure lavender-coloured variety, very clear and beautiful, 
a noveliy, hence somewhat expensive at present ; Salopian, a mixture ef intense 
colours—purple, crimson, orange scarlet, and lovely delicate rose pink ; Captiva- 
tion, rose purple, a bold, handsome flower ; Meteor, orange touched with a 
salmon hue; Venus, buff and salmon pink; Mrs. Eckford, quite a primrose 
shade of colour ; Her Majesty, soft rose pink ; Countess of Radnor, the most 
beautiful, perhaps, of the whole race, the flowers delicate lavender in colour, and 
in great demand for all forms of choice decorations. If only two Sweet Peas are 
desired, our choice would be this and Blanche Burpee. Captain of the Blues, 
rich purple blue; Apple Blossom, rose pink; Firefly, glowing crimson; and 
Mrs. Gladstone, blush pink, complete our selection. These are favourites, but 
if we could spare more space their number would be trebled. It is always wise 
to gather the flowers before they begin to seed, and if more frequent pickings 
were the rule the plants would not succumb so quickly. If seed is desired, set 
apart an entire row, or portion of one, for this purpose. 


THE WINTER IRIs. 

The writer has a group of the pretty Iris alata in bloom at the present time, 
al.hough the bulbs were not put in until long after the proper time for such 
work, This is a very daifity flower of blue colouring, and is at once recognised 
by its leek-like foliage. Plant it in a warm sunny border of light soil, 
thoroughly well drained, and in a carpet of Stonecrop, Saxifrage, or similar 
ground-work plant, as this keeps the soil {rom splashing up and spoiling the 
tenderly-coloured flowers. These early-flowering Irises, I. Bakeriana, I. alata, 
the violet-scented I. reticulata, I. Histrivides, and I, Histrio, are very interesting, 
either in pots or in the open garden. 


A New WHITE SWEET PEA. 

Our illustration is of a new white Sweet Pea raised by Mr. Eckford, and 
named Sadie Burpee. There is no doubt that this beautiful variety will speedily 
become popular. The flower is of dainty form, as white as freshly-fallen snow, 
large, and with plenty of substance, therefore it remains long in beauty, Those 
who require flowers for cutting will value this noble kind. 


THREE NOVELTIES FOR THE GARDEN. 

We think the combined Strawberry and Pea cover of Mr. Chandler (Messrs. 
Curtis, Sandford, and Co., Devon Rosery, Torquay) a useful contrivance 
for protecting the fruits and Peas from birds, mice, squirrels, and other depre- 
dators. The covers are moderate in price, and durable. We also notice that 
the same firm have a new flower-pot, made of steel plate, and coated with a rough 
preservative paint, terra-cotta in colour, resembling the ordinary flower-pot. It 
is found that the plants thrive just as well in a metal pot, which is, of course, 
practically unbreakable. Yet another novelty comes from them—namely, the 
combined wall-nail. The nails are made with malleable iron, unbreakable 
shanks, and soft lead or steel heads or.clips, and are almost indestructible. By 
using them shreds of cloth and ordinary nails are dispensed with, and everyone 
knows how harmful shreds are, as they husband insect pests of all kinds, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTs.—We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in gardening troubles, and we hope readers will send any notes ard 
photographs likely to interest and instruct others. 

CATALOGUES. —Koses from Messrs. Curtis, Sandford, and Co., Devon 
Rosery, Torquay. 
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LINTON PARK, 
MAIDSTONE . . 


THE SEAT OF . . . 
Mr. F. S W. CORNWALLIS, M.P. 





the riches of the knight, the gentleman, and the “ laird of 

the North Countree,” had his dwelling, perhaps, by the 
banks of the fruitful Medway, and it may have been in the very 
pleasant neighbourhood of Maidstone. At any rate, we know that 
the prevailing hop, the fruit-growing for which the county is 
famous, and the useful ragstone of the vicinity, do give prosperity 
to this chosen region of the Weald of Kent. Upon this generous 
soil the slender poles are soon twined and vested with the vigorous 
vine, hastening to its summer fruitage, an achievement which 
summons into the district a picturesque and necessary, if not 
always savoury or desirable, race of beings from that “ great 
wen "’ which was always in the mind of Cobbett when he made 
his rural rambles 
through the land. 
When the hop 
gardens have 
been divested of 
their treasures, 
the oast - houses 
have accom- 
plished their 
work, and the 
orchards and 
fruit gardens 
have rendered 
their produce to 
the markets, the 
Bohemian 
“foreigners” 
who have toiled 
in the picking and 
gathering, if only 
they have slept 
and eaten in the 
open air of a 
genial summer, 
must carry back 
with them to 
their customary 
haunts reminis- 
cences of the 
Maidstone _ dis- 
trict which 
should last them, 
one would think, 
at least for half a 
year. It is 
averred that 
those they leave 
behind in rural 
seclusion do re- 
tain the recollec- 
tion of their visit 
for a somewhat 
longer span. 

The pleasant 
house and rare 
gardens we depict 
lie within a dis- 
tance of about 
four miles from 
the town of Maid- 
stone, and the 
visitor finds it a 
delightful drive (td 
through that 
open country, 


A ‘HE yeoman of Kent, whose yearly rent sufficed to outweigh 
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with luxuriant hop gardens and fruitful orchards on every hand. 
There is a rise as you go forward, for the house stands upon a 
height, a situation which has dictated the terraced character of 
the garden; and, arrived there, you have a prospect not less 
than ravishing to behold. For, far away beyond the terraces, 
the beautiful pleasure grounds, and the green stretches of the 
park, are spread gardens, orchards, and woods out to the very 
horizon, and the Medway is there flowing as a silver thread 
through the midst of the vast champaign. 

It is therefore nowise surprising that successive dwellers at 
Linton Park should have delighted in the place and embellished 
it more and more. It has, indeed, been through the care of 
many possessors that the gardens have won their varied foliage 
and well-grown 
trees. The house 
was built by the 
grandfather of Sir 
Horace Mann, 
the friend of 
Walpole, well 
known in the 
anecdotal history 
of the time; and 
Sir Horace him- 
self was buried 
in the ~ village 
church in the 
year 1786. 

The _ place 
has an extremely 
attractive aspect, 
whether regarded 
from above or 
below. From 
below, the situa- 
tion of the house, 
with its terraces 
and glorious 
sylvan surround- 
ings, 1s very 
striking. From 
the upper terrace 
the glorious pros- 
pect which has 
been alluded to 
is surveyed with 
delight, especi- 
ally in the blos- 
soming days of 
spring, when the 
cloud - shadows 
chaseone another 
across the land. 
Approaching you 
discover that the 
house is well 
covered with 
creepers, such 
as lilac, wistaria, 
and the noble 
evergreen mag- 
nolia (M. grandi- 
flora), while 
against the walls 
flourish | pome- 
granates and 
Banksian roses. 


“COUNTRY LIFE.” The walls sf the 
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house and terraces are, in 
fact, gardens in themselves. 
Below the terraces lie the 
pleasure grounds, of which the 
special character is seen well in 
the pictures. There is a formal 
garden, based upon a circular 
plan, with sentinel yews where 
the paths lead out to the sur- 
rounding grounds. Something 
of this character results from 
the terraced form of the 
garden. Above isa balustraded 
terrace skirting the house- 
whence the view of the formal 
beds is but part of a prospect 
including an abundant richness 
of tree life—which terrace leads 
down to another, and this to 
three flights of steps, flanked 
by grass terraces on the steep, 
which are beautified with 
conifers of fine growth and 
form. 

Entering the carriage drive 
from the main road, the visitor 
finds a very fine avenue of 
English elms leading to the 
house. Elsewhere he paces a 
beautiful cedar walk; but it 
is not possible to speak of all 
the varieties of trees that em- 
bellish the greenwood of Linton 
Park, as single specimens of — Copyright 
notable character, or in groups 
and avenues. Among the single trees is one of the very finest 
examples of the cork tree in the country, which it is interesting, 
moreover, to remember was planted by Sir Horace Mann on 
September 20th. 1778. Among the clumps and groups of trees 
many noble conifers abound, these thriving upon land that was 
a hop garden within living memory. Linton has long been 
famous for its hops, and the well-prepared soil has evidently 
answered for the trees since planted in it An avenue that is 
very conspicuous and interesting is that formed by stately lines 
of Wellingtonias, approached by steps, on either side of which 
cotoneaster spreads its wiry growth, clothing and softening the 
hard lines of the stonework. Here, as may be seen, the 
Wellingtonia has flourished in a suitable situation and kindly 
soil, but it might not be so elsewhere, for the tree is not 
seldom unsatisfactory, and never strikingly pleasing to look 
upon in an imperfect state, and it is, besides, not particularly 
robust, and is liable to be damaged by severe frosts. 

As we have suggested, the lover of trees will be ezpecially 
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delighted with Linton Park. Here is a splendid copper beech ; 
there the walk of cedars, ‘‘ where slanting rays of sunlight lie 
upon the ground”; in another place a group of tulip trees, 
especially glorious in the autumn, when their leaves don the 
golden hues that light up the deeper splendours of purple and 
brown. The golden yew forms a group over 4oft. in diameter, 
lending a cheerful air to the place in the winter, and contrasting 
well as conifers do, with the bare and delicate tracery of oak and 
elm. Among the grand coniferz of Linton, a noble specimen of 
Thuja gigantea, or Libocedrus decurrens, as it is also called, 
rising to a height of over 6oft., and the ornamental Abies 
orientalis deserve particular note. Linton is famous, moreover, 
for its Japanese conifers, amongst which are the Retinosporas, 
Japanese cypresses, and representatives of other families, and the 
giant Cupressus Lawsoniana, Abies concolor, and Cryptomeria 
elegans deserve particular mention. 

In the spring-time the visitor will be delighted with the 
beautiful trees of Magnolia conspicua, sometimes called the 
lily tree, because bold and wax- 
like flowers clothe the naked 
branches’ with ivory-white 
blossoms, aS massive and 
effective as lilies, in the early 
year. Two specimens are 
upon the lawn of the pleasure 
garden on the south side, one 
of them covering a space of 
120ft. in circumference. The 
position is sheltered, which is 
necessary in the case of this 
tree, not because it is tender, 
but because frosts often will 
destroy the flowers in situa- 
tions exposed. When the mag- 
nolia is in blossom, the whole 
garden at Linton is fragrant 
with the sweet scents of the 
spring. 

But the place is beautiful 
at all times of the year. Then, 
indeed, crocuses make sheets of 
colour in the elm tree walk, 
and countless daffodils and other 
spring flowers (including lines 
of gentian) adorn the slopes, 
fill the beds, and border the 
walks. Summer brings charms 
of its own, and the fine pelar- 
goniums and other exotics seem 
enhanced in their charm by 
reason of their contrast with 
the dark hues of the firs. Tree 
ferns and a multitude of gay 
flowers fill the conservatory. 
“counTrRY Life.” Fruit culture, as might be 
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expected, and that of the apple in particular, is conducted with 
great success at Linton Park, and the fruit grown is familiar 
among the prize-winners at important exhibitions. 

Finally, let it be said that Mr. Cornwallis not only takes 
true delight in his own beautiful garden, but allows the good 
people of Maidstone, his constituents, to share the pleasure, for 
he throws the grounds open on many days in the year. 


Mrs. Wainwright’s Cobs. 


By Joun Brounpeve-Burton. 


F there was one thing in this world that did annoy Mrs. 

] Brereton—wife of Captain Brereton, of H.M.S. Venus 

-—it was the sight of those silver-grey cobs of Mrs. 
Wainwright. And, like so many other annoyances in this world, 
they were always rising up before her, or, as she said, were 
always en évidence. When she walked along the esplanade at 
Southsea the first thing that invariably met her eyes was pretty 
Mrs. Wainwright—she was most undoubtedly pretty !—driving 
those cobs, and giving her a little wave of the whip by way of a 
friendly greeting; if she wegt into Portsmouth or Landport to 
shop, it was the same thing; while if she took a cab to Portsea to 
fetch the captain home from the dockyard, where the Venus 
was at present paying off, again the same thing happened. Now 
it is possible that she would not have hated those cobs so much 
if she had not hated Mrs. Wainwright equally, her hatred being 
of that form of feminine ferocity which makes a woman call 
another ‘ dear”’ and “darling” to her face, and long, behind her 
back, to scratch her eyes out. But, although she could not, asa 
lady, indulge in these pleasing amenities, hate her she did, 
nevertheless ; and perhaps she had good grounds for doing so, 
over and above those cobs. 

__ For, firstly, it had been rumoured more than once, in naval 
circles, that the captain had himself been very sweet on Mrs. 
Wainwright—of course before either he or she were married; 
and, secondly, because it had also been rumoured that Com- 
mander Wainwright had been very sweet on her. But, as the 
gossips in Southsea and at the clubs said, “things had got a bit 
mixed,” and she had married Captain Brereton instead of 
Commander Wainwright, and Commander Wainwright had 
married her hated rival instead of her, And it added to her 
bitterness to know that Commander Wainwright was a rich 
man, who could give his wife anything in reason which she 
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wanted—including those wretched cobs—while her husband had 
nothing but his pay, and she only a small allowance from her 
father. And over this allowance, or rather its smallness, she 
moaned and groaned much, since, had it been larger, she could 
have entered the field against her foe, and could, perhaps, have 
driven a pair of cobs herself. For to outshine Mrs. Wain- 
wright in this particular matter was the almost frenzied desire of 
Mrs. Brereton’s life. 

But that she should so compete with her foe was not at all 
the desire of the captain, who again and again told her that she 
would be laughed at for her pains, and, which was more 
serious than the laughter of others, that they could not afford it. 

“Not afford it, indeed,” his wife would then reply; ‘not 
afford it! We could afford it well enough if we chose—if you 
chose. Your trips to town, your club subscriptions—who ever 
heard of a man belonging to half-a-dozen clubs ig 

‘*To two,” interposed the soon-to-be-paid-off captain of the 
Venus. 

“To two!” his wife repeated. ‘‘ Toty.9! Does the Naval 
and Military in town, the Naval Club here, the Union Club in 
Malta, and a host of others—— ?”’ 

‘‘ When one is in the Mediterranean Squadron one must 
belong to the Union Club,” the captain again ventured to 
remark, 

‘Well, you are not in the Mediterranean Squadron now, at 
any rate, and not likely to be if you get appointed to the guard- 
ship Wildgoose ; so you had better take your name off that one, at 
least. And as the Wildgoose is in Bantry Bay, you may as well 
take your name off the others. Neither Portsmouth nor Picca- 
dilly will see much of you for some time—not much more 
than Malta will—thank goodness!”” When, being by this time 
what she called ‘‘ thoroughly worked up by Walter’s goings on,” 
Mrs. Brereton rushed out of the room and prepared. to take a 
solitary afternoon walk. 

Left alone, Captain Brereton—who, I forgot to say, was 
always called “Cool” Brereton in the Service—produced his 
cigarette-case, and, throwing himself back in his chair, prepared 
to have what he called a ‘‘ quiet smoke.” But as he smoked, his 
thoughts took some such shape and embodiment as follows: 

‘‘T wish Aline wouldn’t go on like this and get into these 
tantrums. They are a bore. Mabel is so different when one 
meets her ’—Mabel was Mrs. Wainwright—“ and I don’t really 
think I spend more money than I ought to. What a good job | 
didn’t tell Aline of that two hundred I won of Clarkson at the 
club last time I was in town; but let her think that the sealskin 
mantle 1 bought her came out of my hard-earned savings. 
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I—I”—he was getting sleepy now, and the cigarette was 
hanging out of the side of his mouth at an angle of 45deg.— 
“promised him his revenge, too. I think I'll go—town to- 
morrow—give—it him—send telegram say—coming Hullo! 
D—— the cigarette—nearly set me-—fire,” saying which, he 
pitched it into the grate, lay back in his chair, and went off into 
a peaceful doze. 

He slept for perhaps an hour, and would doubtless have 
slept longer, had not his slumbers been interrupted by a banging 
of doors, and especially of the green baize one that kept off any extra 
draughts which might approach his sanctum—yclept the ‘‘ study,” 
an apartment more or less furnished with Navy Lists, models 
and photographs of various vessels in the Majesty’s Service, 
tobacco-jars and pipes—and by also the violent entry of his wife. 

“Well, dear, been shopping?” he asked, calmly, as she 
came in, ‘or hada nice walk? Funny thing; but I never can 
keep my eyes open on land after lunch—except when you are 
with me,” he added, judiciously. 

But to these manifest blandishments his wife returned no 
answer, but sat dragging her gloves off by the fingers in a violent 
manner. 

“Cool” Brereton of course saw that something had gone 
wrong; but since he always made a practice of ignoring any 
signs which he observed to that effect on his wife’s part, he 
went on: 

‘“« Such a lovely air, though it does make one drowsy. Now, 
I remember once, when we were coming up the Persian 
Gulf——” 

“Oh, bother the Persian Gulf!” his wife exclaimed, 
angrily. ‘I met that Wainwright woman again this afternoon.” 

* You covld hardly have met the Wainwright man,” her 
husband said, as he rolled a cigarette, ‘‘as he’s on the Pacific 
station. But, dearest, tell me, why should meeting her flurry 
you a little, as it seems to have done? I’m sure she is always 
very pleasant.” 

“Too pleasant by half. I wish she was on the Pacific 
station, too! ’”’ she exclaimed. 

‘Aline, why this uncharitableness ? What’s the matter ? 
You are invited to the admiral’s ball, as well as she.” 

“IT know lam. But,’ and here she looked almost tearful, 
‘‘ she—she—is so boastful over her money and the presents her 
husband is always sending her.” , 

“ What’s he sent her now? He can’t have sent her another 
pair of ponies from the Pacific.” 

‘* No-o, no-oo,”’ sobbed Mrs. Brereton; ‘‘ but he has sent 
her a pair of—of. diamond ear-rings through the Bond Street 
jewellers, Stone and Cutte, because it’s her twenty-fourth birth- 
day, as she says. Twenty-fourth, indeed !—thirty-fourth, more 
likely !—and—and—she is going to wear them at the admiral’s 
ball.” 

‘Perhaps they’re not up to much, after all,” her husband 
said, soothingly. 

“ Ye-ye-es, ye-ye-es they are,” his wife replied; ‘she 
showed them to me—she—she’d got them on.” 

“Very vulgar ! ’’ Captain Brereton said (and he really thought 
so, in spite of he and Mabel Wainwright being such great friends) ; 
“very vulgar to wear diamonds in the daytime. Still, you 
can console yourself in one way, Aline. However fine they are, 
there are sure to be lots of women at the ball who will have 
finer’; and with this he kissed her lovingly, and petted and 
soothed her. For, whatever lightsome failings ‘‘ Cool”’ Brereton 
might have, he really was, at heart, very fond of his wife. 

And then, when she felt calmer, he told her that he thought 
he must run up to town to-morrow, for a day or so. He “ wanted 
to go to the Admiralty ’”—he wasn’t quite sure as to the appoint- 
ment to the Wildgoose yet—he didn’t know but what he 
oughtn’t to see Flowers (‘a fellow with great influence there”) ; 
and he finished up by saying, ‘* Well, of course he couldn't say, 
but if he could only run across Brown, who owed him a 
hundred, he might be able to get her a pair of ear-rings 
almost as handsome as those of Ma-—Mrs. Wainwright.” 

This appeased her, although, of course, woman-like, she 
declared that she didn’t want any diamonds—“ she could 
well afford not to enter into any ‘vulgar’ rivalry with Mrs. 
Wainwright ’—* she was sure she would look quite as well at the 
admiral’s ball as ever ‘that woman’ would,” and soon. The 
reader being trusted to know, or guess, exactly what Mrs. 
Brereton would have been likely to say on such an occasion. 

But, ere the captain started for London the next day, 
Mrs. Brereton said a parting word to him, over which she had 
been meditating a good deal. 

‘« Tf,” she remarked, as she pinned a handsome red rose into 
the spring overcoat he wore, with the cuffs and cellar daintily 
ornamented with astrachan fur (‘‘Cool”’ Brereton always was 
more or less of a dandy)—* if you should see Brown, and he pays 
you that hundred, there is something I would much sooner have 
than diamonds, dearest.” 

“And what is that?” her husband asked, rearranging the 
leaves of the rose. ‘A nice ball-dress for the admiral’s, or 
—or—something of that sort?” 
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‘‘No,” she answered, ‘‘no. But a nice pair of cobs—not 
silver-grey, because that would look as if I wanted to enter into 
rivalry with her—but chestnut ones, or—or—something of that 
sort.” 

‘‘Chestnut ones, eh ?”’ Captain Brereton said, as he kissed 
her ‘‘ Good-bye!” ‘Chestnut ones! Ah, well! we'll see what 
Brown does.” 

But as he drove to the station he made up his mind that, 
whatever the fictitious Brown did (who of course was Clarkson), 
on no account should he pay him that money. 

‘“« | might have gone a pair of diamond ear-rings,” he mused, 
‘‘but not the cobs, if I know it. Ear-rings don’t want plated 
harness and a phaeton to drag after them, and a groom, and 
corn and oats, to say nothing of a stable; and cobs do. No; 
I’m afraid Brown is a bad hat—he’ll never pay me that hundred ; 
I’m sure he won’t. Brown’s all wrong.” 

In spite of his having decided that the Mrs. Harris-like 
Brown should be all wrong, his friend Clarkson was all right, as 
far as he and his pocket were concerned; for, after giving that 
gallant officer his revenge, and having sat for five hours in the 
card-room, the £200 he had previously won were only reduced 
by £27 1os., for which Brereton cheerfully received a cheque on 
Woodhead and Co., and thought himself lucky to get off so 
cheaply, and to come off £172 10s. to the good—minus the price 
of the sealskin mantle to his wife. 

But, all the same, he did not think it would be advisable for 
him to have met “ Brown ” by the time he got back to Southsea. 

The 3.40 is, as all the naval world knows, the train to travel 
down to Portsmouth in. If your vessel is lying outside, the 
ship’s boats can take you off in time to dress comfortably for 
dinner ; if she is in the dockyard it is equally convenient; and 
if you have your own house or apartments there, or at Southsea, 
you are also at home in ample time for the meal of the day. 

So at 3.30 Captain Brereton, having seen his portmanteau 
put in the luggage-van, and having bought an afternoon paper 
and had a soda and brandy at the bar, was strolling away from the 
latter place when he saw a porter assisting a fair young woman 
with pretty features into a first-class compartment, and handing 
in to her a small travelling-bag. 

‘* Why,” he said, as, giving the porter a shilling, he calmly 
took the seat opposite to this young lady—‘‘ why, whoever 
would have thought I should have had this pleasure. How are 
you Ma—Mrs. Wainwright ? ” 

Mrs. Wainwright—for it was indeed that captivating lady— 
was very well, she said, but rather tired. She had come up 
early in the morning to see her sister who was going back to 
York with her husband, whose regiment was there now, and 
who was obliged to go by the two o’clock train; and now she 
was herself returning to Portsmouth. 

‘‘And how was dearest Aline?” she asked, ‘ although,” 
she went on, “she had seen her yesterday and thought her 
looking charming, as she always did, and had Wal—she meant 
Captain Brereton—heard that the Caractacus, her husband's 
ship, was ordered to Hong Kong, and would the admiral’s ball 
be as delightful as ever? Ah!” in parenthesis, ‘ how delightful 
they used to be in the old days when they were younger ; did he 
remember ? and would he dance with her just once for the sake 
of those old days? Et cetera/"’ And all the time the engine was 
shrieking and whistling its way through Clapham Junction, 
Wimbledon, Surbiton, and so forth, while ‘‘ Cool”’ Brereton was 
thinking that she kept her good looks wonderfully, and meditat- 
ing as to why on earth she would wear those diamond ear-rings 
on such a trip as this? But then, as he told himself, Mabel had 
always been rather fond of show and glitter. 

However, diamonds or not, she looked very pretty, he 
thought, on this bright spring day, and he couldn’t have had a 
pleasanter companion from Waterloo to Portsmouth. 

But, as he sat at dinner with his wife that night, and told 
her how he had travelled down with her, whom he termed “ her 
friend, Mrs. Wainwright ” (he was tar too wary a bird to disguise 
that he had done so, never knowing how at any moment it might 
leak out that they had been compagnons de voyage), he shook his 
head gravely over Brown's back-slidings when questioned about 
that gentleman by her. 

‘“‘ Yes,” he said coolly—Brereton always was cool, as I have 
remarked—* yes, I’m afraid Brown’s no good. You know he 
really ought to have turned up at the club and seen me, even if 
he couldn’t cash up. He ought, indeed,” and he waxed 
virtuously indignant over the misbehaviour of Brown as he 
poured out his third glass of St. Julien. 

That Aline Brereton would have torn Brown’s eyes out if 
she had got a chance (which, however, she wasn’t very likely 
to do! ), there is no doubt, for once more did the chestnnt cobs, 
which were to rival Mabel Wainwright’s grey ones, seem 
to vanish into the dim and distant future ; and, in her vexation, 
she heartily wished that the appointment to the Wildgoose was 
obtained, and that they could go off and be buried in the wilds 
of the south-west of Ireland, or anywhere else out of the reach 
of her hated foe. 

But even to the most seared heart there comes balm 
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sometimes, and it came to her’s next day. The criers were 
going round Portsmouth, Portsea, and Southsea bawling out 
that a diamond ear-ring had been lost between the town station 
and the esplanade; the shop windows had burst out into a rich 
blossom of hand-bills containing the same information, as well as 
the fact that Mrs. Wainwright would pay a substantial reward 
for its restitution ; and, as Captain Brereton remarked, there was 
a nice hullabaloo about the whole affair. 

** At any rate, she can’t wear her diamonds at the admiral’s 
ball,”’ his spouse said, spitefully and snappishly, as they discussed 
the matter, ‘“ unless she means to wear one only.” 

“It will probably be found,” her husband interposed, as he 
polished the meerschaum he was arduously colouring, and 
breathed softly on it. 

“Yes,” she replied, ** found by a soldier or a sailor (unless 
she lost it gallivanting about London), and then she'll havea nice 
chance of getting it back, won’t she? As you would remark, it’s 
6 to 4 against that, I should think.””. And—if I may say such 
a thing about such a pretty woman-—Mrs, Brereton gave a 
hideous laugh. 

However, in spite of the bell-men, and the hand-bills, and 
the offer of a reward, the night of the admiral’s ball drew near, 
and still there was no sign of the missing jewel; and Mrs. 
Brereton sympathised deeply with her friend whenever she met 
her, and called her “ poor dear,” and spoke pityingly to her— 
all of which was as gall and wormwood to the ‘‘ poor dear,” and 
the joy of her heart to her rival. And, in spite of Mrs. Brereton’s 
sympathy, she didn’t fail to tell every other friend that dearest 
Mabel had grown quite thin and pale over her loss, and that 
even the silver-grey cobs were no longer a comfort to her. 

And so, again, I say, the admiral’s ball drew near, and 
Captain Brereton projected another little trip to town; this time 
to see if his tailor had made his new full-dress coat to fit him, 
and to bring it down with him—since in that he intended to 
grace the dance. 

While, the weather having turned cold and raw, he said he 
would wear again his astrachan fur cuffed and collared coat to 
travel in; and Aline, who had seemed in much better spirits 
lately, ran nimbly up the stairs to his dressing-room and fetched 
it for him. Then, when she had brought it, she, very wifely, 
held it for him while he put it on. 

‘* Why, you careless boy!’’ she exclaimed, as, when he had 
got it on, she looked to see where it wanted brushing—for she 
was standing with the clothes-brush in her hand—‘ if you 
hadn't been rubbing your coat against some whitewash when 
you wore it last—the time when you came down from London 
with poor Mabel.” 
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While, as she spoke, she made a dab with the brush at a 
white patch on his shoulder and the lower part of the astrachan 
collar. A white patch about the size of a very small saucer. 

“Ran up against a bricklayer—Waterloo Station—I 
remember,” “Cool” Brereton began to explain, but he was 
stopped by an exclamation from his wife. For, as she made 
the dab at the white patch, out from the fur leaped something 
that shone and scintillated brilliantly, and which fell on the floor 
and bounced up again, and then rolled some little distance, and 
was at last seen by both their pair of eyes to be a diamond 
ear-ring. 

“Oh!” his wife exclaimed, as she recoiled a step or two, 
‘against a bricklayer, was it! A bricklayer who wore diamond 
ear-rings, I suppose, and who left some brick dust on your 
shoulder when he laid his head upon it? I'll pack up and go 
home to mamma to-night. You wretches!” 

“Cool” Brereton acknowledged to himself afterwards that 
he felt anything but cool at that particular instant, but even then 
he had sufficient aplomb to mutter: “ All a mistake, I assure 
you—-Mrs. Wainwright's bag fell out of rack—’fraid I rubbed 
my coat against her face putting it up again—suppose that’s 
how it happened.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself to tell any more falsehoods,” his 
indignant wife exclaimed. ‘I know how it happened. And 
when I take this thing back to that woman—though I’ve a good 
mind to throw it into the sea—I’ll give her a piece of my mind. 
I'll teach her to go on so with my——” 

Let us end this painful scene, as indeed we must, for what 
afterwards passed between Captain Brereton and his wife, or 
how the peace was made, I cannot tell you. The following 
alone is all I know. 

She, that injured lamb, that poor young wife, allowed her 
husband to take back the ear-ring himself, and, I suppose, give 
any explanation he chose of how he was able to restore it ; and, 
at the admiral’s ball, Mrs. Wainwright was congratulated upon 
having found the ear-ring safe in her dressing-bag, after all; 
and even Mrs. Brereton went so far as to join in the congratu- 
lations, and to be magnanimous, or, as lady novelists say, to 
‘* hold her hand.” 

But I think that her magnanimity was caused by the fact 
that she had extorted a certain promise from her erring husband 
before he went up to town to see about that full-dress coat ; and, 
also, that he had hardly been in London a couple of hours before 

*she received a telegram from him saying : 

‘‘Just seen Brown. He has made it all right. Am looking 
out for the handsomest pair of chestnut cobs obtainable.— 
WALTER.” 


SNOW AND THE LOWER CREATION. 


FY HERE are few folk, 
living in any moorland 


country during the 
winter of 1892-93, that have 
not some terrible tales to tell 
of human and animal suffering 
in the frost and snow. We 
do not have winters of that 
kind now. The old Christmas 
carol and Christmas card 
winters, with their snow and 
skating, have gone into limbo. 
Perhaps they will return anon. 
In the meantime the lack of 
winter snow has brought down 
the resources of the springs 
very low, so that we suffer 
badly from drought in the 
summer; and those sources 
will never be full till we get 
one or two of the old-fashioned 
winters. 
3ut that winter of 1892 
was something more than the 
typical old - fashioned kind. 
They roasted an ox on the 
Thames—that, indeed, sounds 
like an old-time story, but it 
was not the story of every old 
time, only of the exceptional 
winters—and again they drove 
over the Thames somewhere 
a little above London in a 
coach and four. That, too, has been done before. And at all 
the bridges there was a block of snow-floe and iceberg that 
suggested the polar regions, and the sea-gulls were hawking 
about catching the crumbs that the passers-by threw them, 
before ever they reached what ought to have been the water. 
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PONIES IN THE SNOW. 
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In many London houses, even in the best parts, ‘the people 
were fetching all the water they had, for weeks together, from 
the standpipes set up out of the big’ mains in the streets, the 
private mains being frozen hard. But in London there was not 
a great deal of snow. The frost was the thing. 
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In the North, and also in 
the West--on the moorlands 
of Devonshire and Somerset- 
shire, Dartmoor and Exmoor, 
and in Wales too, there was a 
deal of snow, and that made 
matters, if anything, rather 
worse ; although an iron frost 
is bad enough. In Scotland the 
keepers tell pitiful stories of the 
way in which the red deer used 
to come down off the hills to 
steal fodder anywhere about the 
farm-houses, just as if they 
were merely poor domesti- 
cated things, and the grouse 
used to gather in certain places 
—probably where some warm 
streams coming up under the 
snow made the soil a little 
softer than elsewhere—in such 
numbers that the ground was 
“black with them like a flock 
of rooks.” And the rabbits 
you would see ambling along, 
so thin and weak that they 
could hardly get out of your 
way, essaying torun up a bank 
and falling back—a_ pitiful 
sight. Thousands died, and C. Rerd, Wishaw, N.B. 
the rest kept the flickering 
spark hardly alive by nibbling the bark off the saplings. It is 
generally a sign of hard times when you see the young trees badly 
nibbled. 

Of all the moorland creatures, the hill ponies seem to fare 
as well, or as little ill, as any in the snowy weather. For one 
thing, they have coats like bearskins on them ; the cold does not 
bother them. And some of the forest ponies seem to have a 
trick, rather akin to that which we are told of the Canadian 
moose, of stamping through the snow until they get down 
to something worth eating below it. They do not set about 
this in any very deliberate way—one does not- know how much 
the whole business is an affair of chance or design—but what 
with snuffing away at the snow with their warm noses, and 
playing upon it with their warm breath, and then coming on it 
with their feet scratching away together, the ultimate result is 
that they get a patch fairly free of snow, and showing them some 
peeping edible green beneath it; not fodder of the best, per- 
haps, but still such as will support life. And the forest ponies 
are hardy. 

Here is a picture of the Ponies IN THE SNow, nuzzling 
away in the manner described. And I do not remember 
ever seeing one of these ponies dead in consequence of the 
severity of weather or imminent starvation. It is said that 
among the things that are not seen a dead donkey is to be 
reckoned, but for my own part I may say that in the snowy 
weather it has happened to me to come on no less than three 
dead donkeys—not fully grown, it is true, but a good three- 
parts grown—in a single day. But a dead forest pony I have 
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SHEEP IN THE SNOW. Copyright 


happened on never. Doubtless they do die, but it takes a deal 
to kill them. 

SHEEP IN THE SNow are the most unsatisfactory-looking of 
creatures. Snow always makes one ashamed of the colour of 
one’s handkerchief, so white is it, and should be a standing 
reproach to one’s laundress. But what can sheep who claim to 
have white fleeces think of each other when a fall of snow 
comes? Perhaps each accuses the other of being a dirty yellow 
fellow, without any consciousness that he is a dirty yellow fellow 
himself. That would be the human way of doing things. But 
snow is not all comedy—rather, for the most part, tragedy—to 
the sheep. It is one of those catastrophes that the shepherd 
and his dog have specially to be on the watch for. Sheep are 
hardy ; they can crop so close, and climb in such queer places, 
where even the snow can scarcely find foothold, that they carry 
on the fight very bravely. They will not starve; but the fear 
is that they may be overwhelmed and suffocated—either over- 
taken by a drift and suffocated there where they stand sheltering, 
huddled one against the other, or else plunging of their own 
headlong stupidity, those behind pushing on those in front, and 
then following on simply because they have been given a lead, 
into a grip filled to the brim with snow, out of which they never 
emerge again. That is the great trouble—that they do not 
perish, when they do perish, by units, but by whole flocks at a 
time. They seem of an inspired stupidity. The forest pony, 
that shifts for himself, would as soon put his foot into a 
bonfire as into a bog-hole, though the verdant green moss look 
never so inviting. But the poor sheep never seems to learn. 

A queer sight in the snow, 
that country-places often have 
to offer us, is that of WaTER- 
CARRYING to the cottages. It 
seems a kind of Tantalus cup 
affair, that with snow piling 
round them on every side they 
should have to go to the spring 
for their water. But if the 
shallow well is, as likely enough, 
frozen, there is a very great 
reluctance, almost superstitious 
reluctance, on the part of many 
of the cottagers to drink snow 
water (though probably they 
have never heard of goitre) ; 
and besides, it needs a bucket 
of snow to make a teacupful of 
water. So we see the little 
girl with the milkpail yoke 
trudging along through the 
snow with each pail full of 
water. 

The most familiar snow 
scene to all of us is THe Birps’ 
Cuarity Breakrast. It is 
real charity. Even the Charity 
Organisation Society would 
approve of it. They have no 
‘relations able to assist,’’ for 
Copyright all are in an equally bad way, 
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and their characters are uni- 
formly good. We may say 
this, for as a matter of fact it 
is not the very bad characters 
that come to the breakfast- 
party, except sparrows, but 
they are everywhere, and do 
not count. The worst pests of 
the garden—cruel destroyers of 
the fruit tree buds—are the 
bullfinches, and these do not 
often care to come for charity’s 
crumb. But it is a motley 
enough party without them. 
All _the finches, except the 
‘bullies,’ will be there — 
robins, hedge-sparrows, 
buntings, starlings, blackbirds, 
thrushes, tits; even a nuthatch 
we have known come down 
and gratefully take his turn 
with the others, and we have 
seen records in the papers of 
a kingfisher coming — have 
seen it in print, so it must be 
true. You will do the birds 
a further kindness, both in 
frost and snow, if, besides the 
dry food, you will put them out 
a pan of tepid water to drink. 
Most of their drinking-places 
will be frozen hard, and they 
seem to share the country folks’ 
objection to swallowing snow. 
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batch of books which are selected for treatment to-day. First among 

them comes the ‘ Letters of Walter Savage Landor: Private and 
Public,” edited by Stephen Wheeler, and published by Messrs. Duckworth and 
Co. No doubt it is generally understood that all cultivated men and women 
have read the ‘* Imaginary Conversations.” It forms a part of the furn:ture of 
every well-equipped library ; it is the kind of book which one hears mentioned 
with sympathetic equanimity, because the chances are that he who airs his 
knowledge of it has most likely only glanced at it; he is not likely to go into 
detail. But these letters are calculated to render dangerous in the future that 
sympathetic murmur which is intended to convey an inarticulate expression of 
familiarity with the work referred to. Men and women will read the letters 
primarily because they are a new book, Having begun them, they will be 
charmed beyond all expectation by the delicate fragrance which breathes from 
them, One cannot but fancy that, when they came into the possession of Mr. 
Whee'er from the hands ef the beautiful woman who was Miss Rose Paynter, or 
**Dear Rose ” when they were addressed to her, they must have been tied up in 
faded ribbon, and that from every sheet must have come the faint scent of 
pot-pourri or of lavender. They have the rare beauty of delicacy. As Lady 
Graves-Sawle has written, ‘‘ These letters may not add one laurel to his brow, 
but their tenderness and grace will cling round his memory like the perfume of 
the graceful cyclamen, the flower he loved so well.” They take us back to a 
world more remote in point of reality than in point of time: 1838 was the 
date of Landor’s first letter to Miss Paynter printed in the volume; but a 
world of difference there is between 1838 and sixty years after, Then men of 
scholarship and cultivation had time to write letters, and they were real treasures. 
Tuen they could write pretty verses, and enshrine them in a lady’s album; and 
sometimes they embudied the most elegant conceits. For example, Lord Elgin 
presented to Miss Rose Paynter, in 1838, an alabaster hand; and Landor 
wrote thus : 


V ARIETY of excellence impresses me as being the strong feature of the 


** Of purest alabaster, well 
Expressing what our speech would tell, 
Beauteous, but somewhat less divine 
Than Pheidias, taught by Paiias, plan’d, 
Elgin presents ¢ie only hand 
Zuat throbs not at the slightest touch of thine.” 


Tt would seem that in verse the man had reached the very extremity of playful 
affectation ; but in prose he could rise to heights even more fantastic. Thus 
he wrote in 1840 to Miss Paynter : ‘* The rose you gave me, I am grieved to tell 
you, is quite decayed. I brought a gardener to examine it, and promised him a 
sovereign if he would bring it about. He turned out the soil and found nothing 
but what was perished. I washed the roots and all its fibres in lavender water, 
and I preserve them carefully. I had formed many projects for this gifted rose. 
I had been looking out for some little garden to constitute her principality. 
lilies of the valley were to be the ladies-in-waiting, cyclamens the pages. 
These and the plebeian strawberries were to be all the court, and all the subjects 
of my young queen.” To get back to the atmosphere of elegant trifling, so 
essentially different from that which we now breathe in gasps, is refreshing and 
reposeful. These were the days, too, of ‘*The Keepsake” and ‘* The Book of 
Beauty,” and itis on this kind of ground mainly that the book appeals to me. * To 
others it will appeal by dint of the mention of many eminent men and women. 
A single chapter, for example, makes allusion (often in the lightest way) to 
Dickens, Kinglake’s ‘‘ Eothen,” Aubrey de Vere, and Jenny Lind ; and others are 
even more fruitful. Delightful also to purists in the matter of style will be the 
letter printed in the Examiner in 1849 in criticism of Brougham’s “ Sketches of 
Statesmen.” What can be more pompously incisive than this: ‘« But hearing 
that he is about to be appointed Minister of Public Instraction, I Lope to 





remove from his mind any little displeasure he may have received from my 
animadversions by offering him a few brief notices and references for his new 
Portfolio. Since all knowledge must be conveyed by language, and since a 
Minister of Public Instruction ought to be accurate and correct in it, I wiil take 
the trouble, for his benefit, to mark some blemishes of style and some distortions 
of thought which I confidently hope he will correct in the future”? Taken for 
all in all, this is a volume of rare and curious fascination. One may take it up 
after a day of laborious work—-which, in fact, is what I have done—and pass 
pleasant hours with it. During those hours the passions are not raised, one is 
never astounded or shocked. The pleasure received is rather comparable to 
that which comes from basking in the sunshine of an old-world garden. 

Dr. Bowdler Sharpe’s name is so closely associated in my memory with 
ornithological works of the severe and accurate order, that his ‘*‘ Wonders of the 
Bird World ” (Gardner, Darton, and Co.) causes a pang of regret to arise in me. 
it appears that he used to lecture in public; and it is clear that his lectures 
must have been highly enjoyable. But none of us will have the chance of 
hearing him now. ‘‘ Acting under medical advice, I may no longer undertake 
the strain of speaking in public, and I have, therefore, acceded to the request to 
publish the substance of the lectures which I was in the habit of delivering 
extempore.” The result is unalloyed enjoyment for the reader. Nothing is 
easier, as a thousand men of science have proved to demonstration, than to talk 
of birds and beasts, and to be most unutterably and intolerably tedious, but 
learned. Dr. Sharpe, on the other hand, is as learned as man need wish to be, 
and as entertaining as the most brilliant of conversationalists. He gossips about 
extinct birds in the pleasantest way, and saves the reader all the toil of 
ransacking the authorities; and capital pictures by Mr. A. T. Elwes make the 
whole book graphic and vivid. The Dodo, for example, is a gem: his portrait 
on page 45 is a joy forever; and Leguat’s description of him and his ways is 
entirely delicious. Presumably it is the male, called Didus Ineptus, but looking, 
as they say in Hertfordshire, as ‘‘ artful as any old man,” who is portrayed. Of 
the other sex we read: ‘‘ The females are wonderfully beautiful, some fair, some 
brown. I call them fair because they are of the colour of fair hair; they have a 
sort of peak, like a widow’s, upon their breasts, which is of a dun colour. No 
one feather is stragling from the other all over their bodies, they being very 
careful to adjust themselves and make all even with their beaks. The 
featbers on their thighs are round like shells at the end, and being there very 
thick have an agreeable efiect ; they have two risings on their ‘craws,’ and 
the feathers are whiter there than the rest, which’livelily represents the fine neck 
of a beautiful woman. They walk with so much stateliness and good grace 
that one cannot help admiring and loving them; by which means their 
fine mein often saves their lives. Though these birds will sometimes 
very familiarly come up near enough to one, when we do not run after them, 
yet they will never grow tame. As soon as they are caught they shed tears 
without crying, and refuse all manner of sustenance till they die.” Dodos, too, 
had engaging ways. For example, the pair took it in turns to sit and watch 
alternately ; but supposing, the cock being sentinel, a hen invaded the connubial 
domain, he would fetch his mate to drive her off ; and the hen, when it was her 
turn to watch, would summon him to drive away an intruding cock. All this 
may be perfectly. unscientific ; but there is no doubt as to its charm. The whole 
book is delightful, and every page is readable; but after the description of the 
Dodos-and their ways, I would choose for special mention two passages. The 
first is a description, by Mrs. Hugh Blackburn, of the ejection, by a young 
cuckoo, of its foster-brothers, with additions by that fine old naturalist, the late 
Mr. Hancock of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; the second, a description by Mr. W. H. 
Hudson of the wonderful powers of self-protective mimicry possessed by the 
Argentine little bittern. 

Jean Middlemass, whose last book is entitled ‘*In Storm and Strife,” 
(Digby, Lonz) hardly occupies a high place amongst novelists as yet, but a 
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perusal of this, her last book. leaves the impression that she will go further. 
She has the two essential powers. She can construct a vigorous, a sufficiently 
intricate, dolerably coherent, and not too improbable plot ; and she can give life 
to her dramatis persone. To summarise the plot of this particular book would 
be to deprive the reader of pleasure; for the story is full of incident and 
interest. The characters are distinctly interesting. Peg Scarsdale, modest, 
proud, sel'-sacrificing, tender-hearted ; Sir George Gre ory, who loves her, but 
is tricked into deserting her; vain and pretty Molly Scarsdale, selfish but 
faithful to her villain lover, are all drawn strongly and well. So are the rascals 
Joe Scarsda’e and Jim Weitherly, a/as Crosby Dallas. The lawyer is stagey 
and unnatural, Taken as a whole the book is quite good reading, 
and it ends well, which will be a recommendation in the eyes of some 
readers. 

“‘ Things that have Happened,” by Dorothea Gerard (Methuen), may not 
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have a very attractive title, but its contents are some capital short sturies. Let us 
take the first fora sample. Gustav, the narrator, was an apprentice in his uncle’s 
shop—his uncle was a German draper—with hankerings after an artistic career. 
Moreover, his little cousin Hilda had disappeared, hiving gone, he believed, to 
Paris. So to Paris he fared, and became the pupil of two very B hemian 
artists. And by them he was swindled, and from them he learned nothing ; 
but Hilda turned up as a model, and with her he returned to comfort and linen 
drapery. That is pretty nearly all the story. But the distinction which 
belongs to this story and to the others is not of plot merely. It is due in part to 
a merry sense of humour and of irony; in part to a wonderful capacity for 
painting interiors, and for bringing by mere words a sharp and fully-detailed 
picture before the .ve. These are the quilities which go to the making of 
Dorothea Gerard’s seputat on and render this a very pleasant collection of the 
kind of story which few Erylish au: hors can write with even tolerable skill. 









me m \v 


“What Will the World Say >” 


George Pleydell Bancroft started with the good wishes 

of all of us, partly because he is the son of his parents, 
more because we thought in him we had discovered an author 
who, in the future, would do very good work. We based our 
assumption on “ Teresa,” far from a satisfactory play, but a 
play in which there seemed to be the germs which would 
develop, with time and experience, into ripe and thoughtful 
work. If we are still to hold these views, we must dismiss from 
our minds the piece produced by Mr. Edward Terry, ‘* What 
Will the World Say?” This, unfortunately, was not only 
absolutely unsatisfactory in itself, but there were no signs in it 
that its author could ‘distinguish between the new and the old, 
the tawdry and the true, the common-place and the original ; 
there were not even signs of a grace of treatment, which might 
have gone some way in atoning for the absence of all inspiration 
in the matter. Mr. Bancroft is young, and to youth all 
things are possible. Let us hope we still can say, “* Here is a 
career worth watching.” 

The aggravating part of it is that ‘* What Will the World 
Say?” isso entirely different in spirit and workmanship from 
“ Teresa’? that we do not know which is the real Bancroft. If 
he is found in the latter work, then, in spite of all its deficiencies, 
we may hope on; if in the former, then—sorrowfully one says 
it—the author will be well advised in seeking some other method 
than drama as a medium for fictional expression. We can 
forgive much, but the puppets of ‘* What Will the World Say?” 
we cannot forgive. We can forgive even an absence of 
originality, if there be grace and humour in the manner of its 
exposition; but the old-fashioned caricatures of humanity, the 
exaggerated, highly-coloured nature of every incident, the baldness 
of language, cannot be passed over. 

It would require very delicate handling to make attractive 
the old story of the ‘* swollen-headed ” parvenu who nearly ruins 
his own life and the lives of all around him in his effort to reach 
a sphere of society for which he is absolutely unfitted. A 
dramatist who could have given to him some new touches, who 
could have delved a little, even a little, beneath the surface and 
showed us the workings of the heart and brain of such a man, 
might possibly have glossed over the antiquity of the figure. 
But once again to deal merely with the externals of the 
character; to show him to us trying to marry his daughter 
against her will to an impossibly vulgar aristocrat, giving 
thousands of pounds in “charity” for the sake of advertisement, 
furnishing a house in Park Lane in the most vulgar taste and 
selling his unpretentious home in the country, and neglecting his 
wife—in fact, to trot out once more all the old goods of the 
Stock-in-trade that were out of fashion ages ago—was to render 
the outlook hopeless. To drag in thé same old people—the 
impossible, cab-driving nobleman ; the hypochondriacal son, whose 
horizon is bounded by his own imaginary ailments, returning 
cured, and a hero in the last act; the patient, gentle mother ; the 
simple, high-spirited daughter and her simple, high-spirited 
lover ; to make them act as people never act off the stage—and 
very seldom there, nowadays—-to make them do the usual 
ridiculous things in the same old highly-coloured manner, is to 


A NOTHER young author has disappointed us sorely. Mr. 
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damp our faith in the abilities of the man who fashioned them 
and in the acumen of the manager who presented them toa 
long-suffering public. 

‘‘ Teresa” had some originality about it; it showed clever- 
ness in construction on a Sardou model—not the best model, but 
an effective and telling one. ‘* What Will the World Say?” is 
as old as the hills and is modelled on those antiquated “ comedy 
dramas” which went out almost with the crinolines. 

In such a play, of course, the actor cannot distinguish 
himself. Mr. Edward Terry could not distinguish himself. 
As the idiotic solicitor, whom the author would have us believe 
is such a clever business man, but who is really a rather 
doddering old simpleton, Mr. Terry had no chance of being 
anything more than somewhat boresome, and it is difficult for 
Mr. Terry to be that. Three maiden aunts—funny in a 
Dickensonian-Leech sort of way—raised an occasional smile, 
due mostly to the appearance and personal mannerisms of those 
humorous ladies, Miss M. A. Victor, Miss Susie Vaughan, and 
Miss Lydia Rachel. Miss Carlotta Addison, the long-suffering 
wife, was the most natural and pleasing figure of the evening, 
and played in her usual sympathetic fashion. But even she 
could not disguise the fact that we had seen it all before times 
without number. Miss Frances Dillon and Miss Maud Homan 
are very nice young ladies, but they, must have something to 
work upon. 








DRAMATIC NOTES. 




















HAT very excellent news it is that we are to see ‘‘ Sweet Lavender ” 
once more. It was produced ten years agu ; a generation of play- 
goers have sprung up since then; surely they will welcome with 

open arms the opportunity of making acquaintance with the sweetest—though 
not, of course, the most important—play of the chief of contemporary English 
dramatists, which won for him a success never equalled before or since, As to 
those who already know ‘‘ Sweet Lavender ”—ten years is a long time, and one 
would think they would be glad to revive old memories. Luckily, many of 
Mr. Edward Terry’s old companions at Terry’s Theatre are again available. 
He himself, naturally, will become again the dear, delightful Dick Phenyl. 
Miss M. A. Victor, Miss Maude Millett, and Miss Carlotta Addison will, it is 
hoped, give to the revival the advantage of their assistance. What a fine cast 
was the original one of the production of March 21st, 1888—Mr. Terry, Mr. 
Brandon Thomas, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. Fred Kerr, Mr. Valentine, Mr. 
Bernard Gould, Miss Victor, Miss Millett, Miss Addison, and poor Miss Norreys 
and Sant Matthews. But there are as good fish in the sea as came out of it, in 
spite of what our grandfathers may say, and ‘‘ Sweet Lavender” will lose but 
little of its fragrance if Mr. Terry judiciously replaces the old friends with the new. 

Gradually and more gradually we hear rumbles of the new Henry Arthur 
Jones’s play which, sooner or later, is to succeed ‘‘The Musketeers” at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. Slowly but surely public interest is being aroused and 
stimulated in a work deemed by those who know it as the biggest the author has 
yet accomplished. We hear that its /oca/e has the charm of novelty for a modern 
play, that Mrs, Brown-Potter has a strong character of passion, opposed to the 
charming girlhood of the part which we are hoping wiil be played by Miss 
Ellaline Terriss. We are told that Mr. Jones is going to revolutionise backwards 
the construction of plays of modern life; that he has been courageous enough 
to divide each of his four acts into several scenes—an admirable retrogression, 
for the fashion which has held sway, for so many years in modern pieces, of 
confining each act to one scene, has hampered our dramatists sorely, Bit by bit 
these details are leaking out; step by step the play-going public is being led 
onward, until, when the time comes for the presentation of the piece, all London 
will be on the gué vive to see the fulfilment of all these prophecies. And yet 
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there are those among theatrical managers who decry this publicity, who object 
to this stimulation of interest, who cry out against the ‘‘ premature paragraph.” 
Heads of commercial businesses would give their ears to get the advertisement 
received by the theatres—but commercial men are shrewd and know what is 
valuable. Some of our conservative managers are far from shrewd. But among 
these devotees of mystery and silence Mr. Tree is not to be numbered. 

Mr. John Hare’s speech to the Playgoers’ Club has met with very extensive 
criticism, much of it severe. It may have appeared from Mr. Hare’s address 
that he had retrograded, that no more were we to expect from him serious p'ays of 
high intention, that he pinned his faith to the ‘‘ Schools” and the mere flim-flam 
of drama. That would have been a very regrettable statement to have had 
from one of our leading managers, the manager who had given to the stage 
‘*The Profligate” and ‘‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.” Mr. Hare need not 
regard the strictures of those whose horizon is bounded by the morbidity of 
Norway, the incomprehensibility of Belgium, and the tenuity of Ireland. 
Their ideas of the theatre are absolutely impossible. More seriously to be 
considered was the view taken by those whose interest in the stage is just as 
earnest as that of the apostles of the undramatic drama, those who steer the 
middle course between the devastating methods of Ibsen (though they recognise 
the good influence he has had on others in the demolition of convention) and 
the nothingness of, say, Robertson in his less inspired moments. But, it seems, 
these have no cause for alarm. Mr. Hare has not dec'ared against serious 
works dealing with the problems of modern life. All he wants—and here most 
of us are with him—is that these problems shall be presented in a dramatic 
form, that they shall be plays first and psychological studies afterwards, and 
that we shall not be deluged with French indecency, masquerading under the 
cloak of purposeful drama. Here Mr. Hare stands on firm ground. 

Although ‘* The Greek Slave” is expected to run for many months yet at 
Daly’s Theatre, the air is full of rumours of its successor, the Chinese piece by 
Mr. E. A. Morton, the well-known journalist, whose opinions of Saturday 
night’s play we read in Sunday morning’s- Aeferce. The story, I can say froma 
personal knowledge of it, sounds remarkably well ; and, if it acts as well as it 
sounds, Mr. Morton and Mr. Edwardes will have a big success. One was 
amused recently at the contradiction in the Re/eree of the statements made ina 
morning paper, which said that Miss Marie Tempest would play the part of the 
boy. Not at all, replied our Sunday companion (which ought to have known)- 
Miss Tempest will not play the part of the boy. To this the daily journal 
answered that Miss Tempest would play the part of a boy, for its information to 
that effect came from the manager, Mr. Edwardes, who would probably be 
aware of the nature of his own piece. But the weekly, secure in its 
“author ”-itative knowledge, rejoined that, Mr. Edwardes or no Mr. Edwardes, 
Miss Tempest would not play the part of a boy. Then the real truth came out ; 
but, with all the ecards in its hand, the Referee had not won, because it had not 
worded its contradiction skilfully. Miss Tempest’s character is to be that of a 
girl, who, however, in the course of the play, dons boy’s clothes for a con- 
siderable part of it. It was a funny little journalistic incident, and quite good- 
humoured. The daily paper might have rushed to its doom in contradicting 
Mr. Morton about his own piece, but the luck was on its side, and the daily 
paper scored. At least, I think so, but in this particular instance, perhaps, my 
opinion is not thoroughly unbiassed. PHEBUS. 





My pear RocEr,— 
Nothing is more significant of the importance of the 
réle the hansom cab plays in the social drama of London 
than the importance attached by the newspapers to any 
happening which seems likely to affect the relations between 
the cabmen and the public. Columns, for instance, are 
devoted by all the public prints to the recent police order, which 
has put a stop to “crawling” along the Strand and Piccadilly. 
Certainly I must confess to taking as keen an interest in the 
matter as my neighbours, and | have lost no opportunity during 
the last day or two of talking the matter over with such cabmen 
as I have employed. Their view of the case is at first glance a 
strong one. ‘ The fares we pick up,” say they, ‘ when 
‘crawling’ outnumber those we obtain on the ‘rank’ at least 
three to one. We have to make 12s. 6d. a day for our owners 
before we begin to earn our own bread and butter, and with the 
new regulation we shall find this impossible. Again, there is 
no room on the ‘ranks’ for about half the licenced cabs in 
London.” Not a few of the public, too, will have their own 
grievance against the new order, for one has become so 
accustomed to hail a cab and find one passing ready to be hailed 
at any place or time on a public thoroughfare, that to have to 
hunt up the nearest cab-stand will be something more than a 
nuisance. On the other hand, the streets have lately become 
almost impassable owing to the swollen traffic, and something 
had to be done. It seems to me, however, that the buses ought 
first to be taken in hand. There are too many, in the first place, 
and in the second they are unnecessarily large and lumbering. 
It seems all they can do to make a living, owing to over- 
competition, and the routes might in many cases be altered to 
advantage. 
1 happened to be in the Arts Club, in its comparatively 
new home in Dover Street, last Tuesday night, when the Academy 
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elections were on. ‘There is always plenty of excitement at the 
Arts on these occasions, and the pleasant old house was 
absolutely crowded. Every second man I was introduced to 
was an artist of eminence, it seemed to me. All three names of 
the new Associates were received with exclamations of surprise. 
So long has Alfred East waited for his honour, and so strong, as 
I have told you before, was the personal influence in opposition 
to him, that no one seems to have expected that he would attain 
the position his merits undoubtedly demanded. Mr. John, the 
sculptor, though lately he has come forward, nevertheless had 
not been mentioned before in connection with the Associateship. 
As to Mr. Cope, it was only those who reflected that his father 
had been a well-known Academician in his day who were not 
amazed at his election. It is the etiquette of the Arts Club that 
the friends of the successful candidate should stand champagne 
to all present. This rule was not forgotten the other night, and 
as Alfred East’s health was being drank, a voice was heard to 
exclaim, “‘ I suppose we owe the champagne on East’s behalf to 
David Murray.” There was a roar of Homeric laughter, for it 
is well known that Murray and East, both of them Scotsmen, 
and both of them landscape painters, are, to put it mildly, not 
exactly bosom friends. 

I dropped into the Continental Gallery the other day, where I 
found exhibited the original drawings by M. Jean Weber, of the 
Tournée Guillaume II.—* Quinze Jours en Turquie, Palestine, 
Jerusalem, et les Lieux Saints,” which, as you may remember, 
was the special number of the Le Rive which was prohibited 
from entering Germany. If one has not seen the original 
publication, these drawings will be found a revelation of humorous 
caricature ; and even if one has, one finds that the drawings have 
lost so in reproduction that it is quite as well to have a sight of the 
originals, which are in all sorts of mediums—pen and ink, pencil, 
and colour. The drawings are so absolutely funny that if the 
Emperor William were gifted with any sense of humour, which 
it is quite evident he is not, he would not be able to help laughing 
at and enjoying them himself. One can feel, and this is where 
half one’s enjoyment comes in, that the caricaturist himself has 
chuckled over every line he has drawn, and that he has seized 
upon those very prominent features of self-sufficiency and 
autocratism in the Emperor’s character which so readily lend 
themselves to good-natured raillery and chaff. M. Weber has 
but little of the serious satire which so often embitters the 
caricaturist’s pencil. In this series he only touches a serious 
note once, in the two drawings, namely, recording the Hunt of 
Armenians provided by the Sultan for his sporting guest, the 
latter of them showing the human “bag” laid out in grim and 
ghastly array by the game-keepers after the hunt is over. Of 
course to our ideas some of the drawings verge on the coarse, 
some on the blasphemous, but the majority of them are frank, 
good-natured, clean fun, and as such to be appreciated. 

So after all it was Lord Elgin who secured the vacant 
Garter, and ill-natured people are saying that Lord Salisbury is 
of one mind with Palmerston when the latter said that the chief 
recommendation to the Order was that ‘‘there’s no d——d 
nonsense of merit about it.” After all, however, Lord Elgin has 
done the State some service, and not even his enemies could urge 
him to refuse it for the same reason that the late Lord Portsmouth 
did, who, when Mr. Gladstone offered him the Garter, declined it 
on the ground that he had not done any service to the State, and 
he thought this should be a sine quad non. For the last two centuries, 
as you know, the Garter has been confined to the very highest 
rank of the nobility, and has always been the object of intrigue 
and jealousy on the part of those who would seem to have nothing 
else to wish for. It has always, however, been offered to Prime 
Ministers, whether commoners or noblemen, but among those 
of the last few reigns, Pitt, Sidmouth, Melbourne, Peel, and 
Gladstone have declined it. 

Walter E——, who, as you know, is an enthusiastic Alpine 
Clubbist, came in the other night to carry me off to a lecture 
which the veteran mountaineer, Whymper, was giving at 
Westminster, on his pet theme, ‘‘ Twenty Thousand Feet Above 
the Sea.” I could not go, for I was otherwise engaged ; but 
Whymper’s name reminds me of a story of Sir James Linton, 
the late President of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours. He had to introduce the well-known artist, E. M. 
Wimperis, to the Alpinist, and he did it in the following 
fashion: ‘I want to make two distinguished men known to 
each other. The one is Mr. Whymper, the other Mr. 
Wimperis.” For an impromptu this is not bad. 

I hear that what may be called the ‘“ day-in-bed”’ cure 1s 
coming into vogue among women of fashion and nerves. Its 
chief recommendation is its simplicity, for it means nothing more 
nor less than passing a whole day in bed at regular intervals. 
It is some twenty years ago since Dr. B——, whom I think you 
may remember, advised me to try this very remedy when over- 
worked, or nervously exhausted. He himself used regularly 
once a month to get a locum tenens to look after his patients, 
while he passed the whole day between the sheets. He did not 
sleep, but simply lay there resting. As a matter of fact, he con- 
sulted his own idiosyncrasy by reading novels and eating apples, 
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of which he kept a big basket by his bedside, which was 
generally empty by the end of the day. Whether it was the 
rest, the novels, or the apples, I don’t know, but he certainly 
looked a new man when he got up next day, and gave one the 
impression that he must have passed a month in the country. 
I can’t say I ever put his theory into practice, but I can quite 
understand that in these days of neurotic diseases absolute rest, 
even for twenty-four hours, must be a great thing. 


Yours as ever, 


CHARLES TOWNLEY. 








NCE again has frost proved a spoil-sport, this time putting its veto on a 
most promising afternoon’s sport on the second day of the Kempton 
Park Meeting. Racing had only just been practicable on the preceding 
afternoon, and the uncertainty as to its taking place no doubt had its effect on the 
strength of the fields. At any rate, the three steeplechases only brought out two 
runners each, and these of moderate class, with the exception of that good mare 
Sweet Charlotte. The Halliford Maiden Hurdle Race, having been selected for 
Minstrel’s dé over hurdles, was by far the most interesting event of the day. 
The Duke of Devonshire’s handsome colt, who, by the way, is by Minting out of 
Poem, ran third for the Two Thousand Guineas two years ago, finishing close up 
with Velasquez, and last year won the Wokingham Stakes at Ascot, so that he has 
plenty of class in his favour. He is also a compact, muscular horse, just the sort 
to make a jumper and although he was a very unreliable customer on the flat, he 
may not be so over hurdles, and in my opinion is very likely to make a great horse 
over timber, and over fences too if he gets the chance. The best of his twelve 
opponents on Friday last was Mrs. Heigho, but what chance she could have 
of beating a horse of Minstrel’s class, if he neither fell down nor turned it up, I 
confess I could not see. And yet she started favourite at 2 to 1, whilst 
Minstrel’s starting price was 10 to I. r 

The favourite ran well, beating everything but Minstrel, with whom she 
had not a ghost of a chance when he closed with her at the last hurdle, and 
beat her easily by three lengths. The winner shaped well for a first appearance, 
though he did not jump too well once or twice—at least, so it appeared to me; 
but the most satis.actory part of his performance was the fact that he never 
attempted to shirk his work, and ran his race out honestly. Of course it was 
no trouble to him to beat an animal like Mrs. Heigho for speed after jumping 
the last hurdle ; but some horses will not always try, even then. Nothing does 
a horse so much good as winning a race, and with a little more practice it is 
more than likely we shall never see Minstrel beaten over hurdles. It is a good 
sign to see a horse of his class put to jumping, and reminds us of the days of 
Chandos, Hampton, and Hesper. It is more than probable that after a season’s 
hurdling he will go back with renewed courage to racing on the flat, as have so 
many others before him ; but if not, I hope he will be schooled over fences next 
season, and have a go for Grand National honours. Should he take kindly to 
the game, he would tequire a lot of beating over a country. 

The Irish-bred mare, Dusky Queen, now trained by Sir Charles Nugent at 
Cranborne, won the Kempton Park Hurdle Handicap. This mare never looks 
well, but she is decidedly useful, and won easily by four lengths. Among the 
four she beat was Stream of Gold, whom I have for a long time been expecting 
to win a race of this description. He has never done so yet, however, although 
he always runs well, and on this occasion he and his jockey parted company at 
the last hurdle, for some reason which I did not see. Over two miles of country, 
and carrying about r1st., { doubt if there be any animal in training which could 
beat Sweet Charlotte, on whom punters had to lay the extravagant odds of 100 
to 8 to beat her solitary opponent, Yedo, in the Littleton Steeplechase. Of 
course it was 1,000 to 8, bar a fall, and it was Yedo who fell, so that the 
favourite only had to canter in alone. This puts her sire, Baliol, at the top of 
the list of winning sires for 1899, so far as we have gone. Brynsworthy beat 
Hypocrite for the Weybridge Selling Steeplechase, and Lambel galloped clean 
away from the favourite, Lord Arravale, in the Stewards’ Steeplechase. The 
second day’s programme would probably have produced a betier day’s sport than 
this, but the night’s frost was too severe ; and as the present week was filled up 
with scheduled meetings, it unfortunately had to be abandoned, 

To go back to the earlier part of the week, we were busy on Tuesday and 
Wednesday at Gatwick, where, I am sorry to say, the sport was hardly as good 
as it ought to have been, considering the liberal manner in which everything is 
done at this meeting, and the interesting racing promised by the card. So 
many people have been prescribing bigger stakes as the best restorative for the 
declining vitality of National Hunt sport, that the enterprising Messrs. Pratt 
and Co, have determined to give this remedy a trial. I am sadly afraid that 
they will not find it a success, The fact is the smaller the stake the bigger the 
field, for the simple reason that there are so many bad horses, and so few good 
ones. With regard to steeplechasinz, the only element of the sport worth 
preserving, what we want are horses, and these we shall never have until the 
National Hunt Committee restore the old-fashioned country meetings over 
natural ‘‘countries,” thereby rekindling the interest of hunting men in the 
sport, and once more encouraging farmers to breed horses for’ steeplechasing. 
The authorities have a chance of doing this now, if they would only see it. 
Point-to-point steeplechases are becoming every year more popular, and would 
soon take the place of the old hunt meetings, if the National Hunt Committee 
would only abolish their absurd restrictions as to there being only three races at 
each meeting, and no charge for admission to any stand or enclosure. Why, in 
the name of common-sense, should not there be as many races at a point-to-point 
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meeting as the people connected with it wish for, and why should the public be 
prevented from paying to see the races better than they can do standing on the 
ground? The British public dearly love racing over fences, those living in the 
country and interested in hunting especially, but it is only gamblers, and the 
people living in big towns, who take the slightest interest in the so-called 
steeplechasing which takes place on enclosed and artificial courses’ 

To go back, however, to Gatwick, the principal feature of the first day was 
the appearance of the Grand National top-weight in the Gorse Handicap Hurdle 
Race. Manifesto is an undoubtedly good horse over four miles of country, 
whether or not he is so at two and a-quarter miles over hurdles is another 
thing. For myself, I could not see what chance he had of giving 1olb. to 
Swaledale, who finished second to Tours, a son of St. Gatien, to whom he was 
trying to concede 25lb. It is not to be supposed that Manifesto was anything 
like wound up, and his defeat in no way damages his Grand National prospects. 
The four year old New Jersey, who is by the Hermit horse Tristan, beat Mrs. 
Heigho, at even weights, for the Maiden Hurdle Race, and is probably smart. 
The best event over fences of the meeting was the Holmwood Steeplechase, in 
which the invincible Sweet Charlotte, carrying 12st. 5lb., beat a useful field. 


_She was not made so much use of on this occasion as usual, but taking the lead 


as she pleased three fences from home, she won in a canter by two lengths from 
Carrington. The last two races of the day, the Chequers Selling Steeplechase 
and the Epsom Handicap Steeplechase, were won respectively by Seaside and 
Misanthropist, who supplemented these victories by taking the Rostrum Selling 
Steeplechase and the February Steeplechase on the following afternoon, The 
first of these, who was sold to Mr. R. Gore for 115 guineas after his first day’s 
success, was bought in for 145 guineas on Wednesday, and his new owner was 
not long in getting his money back. Bugle, who has accepted for the Grand 
National with gst. 9lb., finished fourth in the Epsom Steeplechase on Tuesday, 
and third in the February Steeplechase on the following day. She will prota: ly 
be a great deal: fitter by the 24th of next month, and may run better over four 
and a-half miles than over three. 

The acceptances for the Spring Handicaps made their appearance at a 
welcome moment on Wednesday last. It is hardly worth while to go into those 
for the flat race events until more is known about the intentions of those stables 
which have a number of candidates engaged ; and for many reasons the Grand 
National is by far the most interesting of them all at the present moment. None 
of those for whom I had a good word in these notes last week have failed to 
stand their ground, except Delvin, whose elimination is all in favour of my first 
fancy, Gentle Ida. There are two things against this very high-class mare, first, 
the fact that she is a difficult mare to train, and second, her temper, which is, I 
believe, not wholly reliable. For the first, however, we know that she is fit 
enough to win ordinary events now, so that she may stand the final screwing up 
to Grand National pitch all right ;_ whilst, as to her temper, she has shown that she 
will win zaces all right when she gets the chance. I look upon this as the highest- 
class chaser in training, and, fit and well on the day, I think she is sure to win 
this year’s Grand National. The best of the Weyhill stable, Manifesto, Parma 
Violet, and The Soarer, will take a lot of beating, but I do not think it will be 
the top weight. Had I to choose between these three now, at their respective 
weights, I should go for the game little Parma Violet, because no one can say 
how good she may not be, although, of course, The Soarer has been very 
leniently treated with rost. 1olb, The best of Woods’ pair, Drogheda, or Queen 
Bee—the former, probably—-is bound to run well; and I have a liking for 
Shaker, with 11st. 5lb. Xebee will be backed before the day, as will The 
Sapper, probably ; whilst Ford of Fyne, Timon, Dead: Level, and Barcalwhey 
have all been left in, and will all get to the end. We ought to see good sport 
on Friday and Saturday at Sandown Park, where, with a run, I should fancy 
Xebee in the Prince of Wales’s Steeplechase, Turkish Bath in the’ Mole Handi- 
cap Steeplechase, and Mill Girl in the Cardinal’s Handicap Hurdle Race, On 
the second day, Yorkmint, if he stands up, may take the Burwood Steeple- 
chase, and Minstrel will probably be good for the Metropolitan Maiden Hurdle 
Race. J Outpost. 
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London at the present time is a first-rate game gun, and one of the dearest 

is the third-rate one at the comparatively low price. We have seen both 
in the process of manufacture—the first in London workshops and the second 
in several of the Birmingham gun factories which within the last twelve months 
we have been permitted to inspect. The courtesy of the Birmingham manu- 
facturer is proverbial. Owners of gun factories in the Midland capital have 
nothing to conceal, nor has the good London gun-maker who turns out work 
that can stand competition with that of the whole world, The former goes in 
for quantity, the latter for quality, and neither of them asks for or secures a very 
large return on his capital in comparison with that obtainable in other depart- 
ments of the manufacturing business. A profit of from ten to fifteen per cent. cannot 
be considered a large one on the production of articles for which England has 
long enjoyed the hizhest reputation; and that is about all that is secured by 
those who really manufacture third-rate guns, for which Birmingham has made a 
name, and first-rate guns, fur which London stands unapproached by any other 
centre of industry. Demand creates supply, and the chief demand in London 
is for the best guns that can be procured, built expressly for their purchasers ; 
whereas in Birmirgham there is a very small demand indeed for the highest-class 
game gun, the factories there being kept fully employed in constructing second 
and third rate, or, as gun-makers prefer to term them, second and third grade, 
guns, with which every provincial gun-maker is, perhaps without exception, and 
not a few London gun-makers are, supplied. If Birmingham laid itself out for 
making best guns, there can be little question that in a short time it could rival 
London in that branch of business. There is very little demand, however, in 
Birmingham for that class of fire-arm. All the wealthiest sportsmen are in 
London at one time or another during the year, while very few of them are ever 
to be found in Birmingham—many pf them have never even visited it. London, 
accordingly, books all their orders, and’ London makers lay themselves out to 
supply their requirements, which are generally the best class of guns that can be 
made. It is by the force of circumstances, therefore, that London makers have 
made a reputation that is world-wide for the finest game guns the world produces ; 
while Birmingham, equally skilful in gun-making, has been contented with the 
second place in point of quality of work in the guns produced by its manufac- 
turers, the quantities in which these are turned out for retailers all over the 
world making up for the lowness in price. We may hereafter show how 


[’ may be said with truth that one of the cheapest articles produced in 











Birmingham surpasses London in the production of second and third grade guns, 
and in this artic’e will content ourselves with proving that in orderins the best 
London work from a London maker, and paying a price to correspond, the 
sporisnan is getting full value for his money, and is becoming possessed of an 
article that is sold to him at a comparatively small advance on prime cost. 
What does it cost the high-class London gun-maker to produce the best 
game gun that his establishment can turn out? Much more than is gener- 
ally believed. Some time ago, on admiring the fine lines and the beautiful 
workmanship of a pair of best double-barre!led guns, just ready for delivery, in 
the establishment of a well-known London maker, we were induced to make a 
small bet as to the amount of money the maker was out of pocket in the pro- 
duction of this fine pair of best guns, the price of which to the purchaser was 
120 guineas. We lost the bet, because a reference to the maker's business 
books, which were laid before us, showed very clearly that our estimate of the 
prime cost was somewhat below the real figures, which at the time, we remember, 
rather surprised us. The cos! to him, we saw, of that handsome pair of weapons 
was as nearly as might Le £100, being made up of such charges, all cash 
payments, as cost of barrels £10 16s., actioning £24 16s., stocking and finishing 
£8 19s., fitting ejector work £4, engraving £4 14s., locks £6, regulating 
£4 4S., and so on, amounting, w.th other smaller disbursements to the skilled 
workmen employed in the establishment, in gross outlay on the pair very 
nearly to the sum we have mentioned. But that amount is arrived at without 
allowing anything for the business expenses, such as rent of premises, rent of 
shooting ground, taxes, wages of the clerical and other staff in the show-room 
and offices, and sundry other outlays, all of which have to come out of the 
profits of a business before it can be said to return any interest on the capital 
employed. It is questionable, therefore, when you come to total every- 
thing up, including the making of at least a few occasional bad debts, whether 
the skilled manufacturer referred to makes 10 per cent, per annum on his money 
invested in the material and workmanship of these guns, which took him it may 
ke six months to build, and the price of which he could not expect to have 
received for twelve months or longer after delivery. When every item of 
expense then connected wi:h the production of a pair of best London-made guns 
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. 
has been paid by the maker of them, there is really no foundat.on for the opinion 
that a very large proportion of the price goes as pure profit into the pocket of 
that maker, that nearly half the purchase-money is represented only by the value 
of the name on the barrels and nothing more. Thai name, though, if it is a good 
one, has a value above the mere intrinsic value of the gun, as could very easily 
be ascertained on attempting to sell it along with an equally good gun that was 
practically nameless. In a second-hand shop the former would command twice 
the price of the latter, though the purchasers might be receiving equal value 
in each. Gun-makers of standing, therefore, are right to be careful—as most of 
them are—of their names and reputations as manufacturers, remedying accidents 
free of cost if there is the least suspicion that the accident proceeded from 
any hidden flaws in the guns, and sacrificing a good deal to prevent any 
disputes between their patrons and themselves, One never reads of a gun- 
maker of reputation having suei his customer in the Law Courts, for even 
if successful the proceeding might have the effect of injuring his business 
reputation. Taking one thing with another, then, the sportsman gets 
first-rate value for his money when he orders a pair of best guns from a well- 
known gun-manufacturer in London, much better value, let us say, than if he 
purchased a cheap gun of second or third grade, at less than a third the price of 
that of the best quality, whether that price be 60 guineas or 80 guineas. In 
truth, what a first-rate maker calls his ‘* best guns” are almost imperishable 
possessions, lasting for several generations with ordinary care, and, of course, 
occasional repair. They will stand hard continuous work year after year, without 
damage, to any appreciable extent, to the actions or barrels—found to be as 
sound, in all probability, at the end of fifteen or twenty years’ shooting as when 
first used. : 

Looking to the number of splendid game guns turned out every year by 
a dozen or more famous n.akers, one might be pardoned for expressins wonder- 
ment as to where the demand can possibly be found for such a supply of superior 
fire-arms. The increase of wealth and its wider distribution, joined to the 
anxiety of wealthy gunners to become possessed of the very latest style of gun on 
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the market, along with the annual addition to the ranks of shooters of young 
men of fortune, large or small, coming of age and desirous of equipment in 
shooting weapons that may put them on a par with their elders, are the causes 
of the annually renewed demand for fine game guns. Americans, too, are fairly 
good customers, for American gun-makers, like those of Birmingham, lay them- 
selves out for quantity rather than quality in the guns they produce ; and the 
best guns America manufactures are very in‘erior indeed to the best London. 
made article in workmanship, material, and performance. Despite the very 
heavy duty paid by those taking English guns to America, a good many American 
orders for best guns find their way to English manufacturers, and swell their 
volume of business during the year. But, indeed, there is a limit to the number of 
London-made best guns that can be produced in the course of the year by the 
dozen makers or so who have the best reputations, and who really do supply 
what is ordered in every case. The straightforward gun-maker in London is 
limited in his output by the number of skilled workmen he can keep employed 
all the year round. Each of these men has made the particular part of the work 
of manufacture he undertakes his life-study, and he takes pride in putting all he 
knows into each piece of work he turns out. He will not be hurried, and he is 
almost able to dictate his own wages, running from £3 to £5 per week. 
The largest establishments are unable to command the services of many of 
such men for each of the many processes through which the guns they 
make have to pass—men who will bestow great care and pains and exercise 
the highest skill upon the parts of the work they devote themselves to. Such 
operatives cannot be picked up at a week’s notice, as their services are always 
in demand; hence the limitation on real London work, that also always tends 
to enhance its value Those who say, then, that the London gun-maker 
charges long prices, that nearly half the purchase-money is represented by the 
value he attaches to his name, only display a perhaps excusable ignorance of 
the facts as to their real value. As we have said, the best London-made gun is 
one of the cheapest articles, one with the least profit to the manufacturer of it, 
that London produces, and if a long price, as it is called, is paid for it, it is only 
hecause it is well worth it. Indeed, if we can be permitted to some extent to 
forecast the future in gunnery and gun-making, we are not unlikely to see best 
London guns increase considerably in 
price within the next few years, as 
their real value becomes more wicely 
known and appreciated, for at presen 
prices London gun-makers have more 
profit out of the sale of one second- 
grade gun, merely stocked, it may be, 
in London, than in executing an order 
for a pair of best guns of London 
manufacture throughout. The best 
value to the shooter who can afford 
the money, therefore, as we think we 
have demonstrated, is to be found in 
the best gun, or pair of best guns as 
the case may be, whether the price be 
60 or 80 guineas. The latter figure 
is asked and secured only by one 
firm in the London’ gun trade. 
Against their game guns we have not 
a word to say. The reputation of 
the makers of them has not been built 
up in a day, they put the best of 
material into their guns, and _ their 
name carries weight with shooters every- 
where. But this we must add—that 
if their guns are worth the price they 
seem to have no difficulty in obtaining 
for them, there are other London 
makers who should at least be entitled 
to the same price for their best work, 
for between their respective productions 
in gun-making there is not a pin’s 
point of difference, whether regard be 
had to the workmanship displayed, the 
materials used in manufacture, or 
performance in the field. 

We have been writing this article 
as if London and Birmingham manu- 
facturers were totally separated from 
each other, both in the making and the sale of their guns. And as a rule 
that is so; but there are exceptions to the rule that tend rather to com- 
plicate matters, unless these exceptions are mentioned. There are Bir- 
mingham firms that have branches of their own in their own names in 
London, and there are also in London, still carrying on business, firms the 
businesses of which have been purchased by Birmingham manufacturers, who 
trade in the old London names, thouzh most of the work is done in Birmingham. 
Birmingham is, therefore, gradually securing a strong hold upon the London 
trade, and we do not regard this as in any wise regrettable from the point of 
view of the sportsman. For that Birmingham can make good guns as well as 
indifferent ones no one would seek to deny, and the developmen: of Birmingham 
firms in London of recent years has been an incursion more in name than in 
reality, owing to the fact that such firms as are now openly acknowledged 
as engineered from Birmingham were previously largely supplied with guns 
from the same quarter, which they retailed in London as their own. True, they 
had paid for them and they had had their names put on them, but only a novice 
would be deceived into thinking they were of London manufacture. Honesty 
is always the best policy, and it is proved by the fact that two of the best-known 
firms of gun-makers in London, turning out work which can hold its own 
anywhere, had their origin nearly 100 years ago in Birmingham, where they still 
have their factories and do most of their work. They have found that no 
drawback whatever to their appreciation in London, where they conduct very 
flourishing businesses. Birmingham taking its stand as Birmingham we can 
admire ; what we dislike in Birmingham, when it does it, is’ its attempting to 
pose as London, when it tries to pass off its guns, however good they may be, 
as guns made in London. In our opinion Birmingham manufacturers would 
deserve better of the world of sport, and ultimately do much more satisfactory 
business, if they stood upon their own meri.s in London, as they do in the 
capital of the Midlands. It is at least a strange fact that in every instance we 
know of a Birmingham firm acquiring « London gun-maker’s business and trading 
in his name instead of their own, the business from that moment became a 
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declinii g one. The business of gun-making vidently has much of the personal 
element in it; it does not take kindly to the tied house system, as does the 
trade in teer. Keen sportsmen like to come into personal contact occasionally 
with their gun-makers, especially when giving instructions or taking advice as to 
the guns they want. NEVIs. 


Orr Field ~ 





r ‘HE event of the week is the resignation of ‘um Firr. [t comes to us 
not less as a shock because it had been expected ; indeed, I never hoped, 
when the first news of the accident reached me, that our great huntsman 

would carry the horn again. The retirement of a man who had for 28 years 

Leen the successful huntsman of the Quorn would, in any case, have been a 

matter of importance, but Firr was even more than that. He is, undoubtedly, 

one of the three great huntsmen of the century. Ina letter from one of the 
greatest authorities of the day on hunting matters, which I received only a few 
weeks ago, three huntsmen were marked out as being, in the writer’s experience, 
the best he tad ever known—James Walker, of the Fife ; William Goodall, of 
the Belvoir; and Tom Firr, the latter being the best horseman of the three. 

Of course the other two I never saw in the field, but it has been one of the 

pleasures of my hunting experiences to get as near to Firr as I could and watch 

him hanting his hounds. yI have seen most of the best huntsmen of the last 
twenty years, but not one of them was Firr’s equal. The beauty of his system 
was that, with all the pressure of a Leices:ershire ficld, the hounds and not the 
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huntsman did the work. They hunted the fox; he was their ally Jpeady to 
help them in difficulties, to extricate them from a crowd, or to put them right at 
acheck. The hounds trusted him, and when lifted for a couple of miles to clear 
a bit of bad scenting ground, or to escape a crowd, the deep ‘‘ Yote, yote!” 
would make them put their heads down and hunt as though the, had never been 
off their noses. One of the reasons of failure on the part of huntsmen in 
Leicestershire is that they will sometimes allow the size of a fence to determine 
the direction of their cast. This Tom Firr never did. His greatest claim on the 
gratitude of the members of the Hunt is the creation of the pack, for the Quorn 
country may be said, since the days of Meynell, never to have had a pack before 
I'irr’s time. The present kennel has been built up by Firr, and it is an excellent 
one. Hounds have been taught to hunt the rough Charnwood Forest country, 
and they are able to fly over the grass on Mondays or Fridays, The intrinsic 
excellence of the pack is shown by their work this season. They have been 
hunted by three different men, and have worked well with all. Firr learned his 
work as second whipper-in under the great Colonel Anstruther Thompson, and 
from him he went to the North Warwickshire as huntsman, and thence to the 
Quorn, where he succeeded Frank Gillard. On the question of his successor it 
would be useless and perhaps impertinent to speculate. In the hands of 
Captain Burns-Hartopp we are sa‘e, for we are all agreed that no Master ever 
desired the interest of the Hunt with a more single heart. 

To pass over such an event was impossible, but we must all hunt when we 
can, and as long as we can, a truth which has been forced upon our minds by 
the snatches of frost which the fickle weather has brought us. ‘* You had better 
come for a day with us in the Vale on Monday ; Lord Rothschild is handy at 
Pitchcott,” so wrote the friend who generally bids me once or twice a year to 
share his sport over that familiar ground in the Aylesbury Vale. Accordingly, 
as I was not hunting on Saturday, I started off for Bletchley with a horse, for 
this is not a season when even the most libera! friend can be expected to mount 
one. From Pitchcott you can look over the Vale, one of the sweetest huniing 
grounds in England, inviting even to those who are used to the Leicestershire 
pasture. Mr. Walter Rothschild was acting as Master, and John Boore carried 
the horn, 1 thought the hounds looked as well as ever. Boore seems to have 
mastered the art of stag-hunting, which is so different from either hare-hunting 
o fox-hunting. The object is to show a run, and yet to take the deer at the 
end. Now if a deer is too much pressed and bothered at fir-t he will very 
likely show no sport ; if, on the other 
hand, he gets too great an advantage, 
he will not be taken at all. As second 
horses are not much use with stag- 
hounds, most of us waited whi'e hounds 
worked out the circle which, it was 
obvious to all, the deer had taken. 
This was an advantage to the pack, as 
it gave them a chance to settle and to 
get over the flurry which is inseparable 
from the first rush for the line by a 
pack of high-bred hounds which 
thoroughly understand the game. Near 
Dring House, and for some fields be- 
yond, there was a rush which recalled 
Leicestershire, and some too eager 
spirits were in front of hounds. The 
pack had to hunt, scent being only just 
good enough to keep. them going, 
Some private grounds and shrubberies 
stopped us and gave hounds a better 
chance, and it wa, ‘‘forrard on” rather 
than hold hard. Now, with hounds 
closer to their quarry, the pack streamed 
on in their right place in front, and we 
rode our best to keep them in touch, 
Near Dunsham the stag soiled in the 
stream, and hounds got close to him, 
However, Boore stopped them, There 
is always a point in a run when a stag 
needs a few minutes’ respite. When 
hounds were set going again they took 
Copyright a splendid line, grass, fences you could 
jump anywhere, and enough of the field 
left for wholesome rivalry and no danger 
of being jumped on—an accident of 
which, like a much greater sportsman, 
Mr. Osbaldestone, I havea great dread. 
At Weston Turville, the very first place 
I eve saw this pack, we took our stag, 
afier an hour and a bit of beautiful 
galloping and hunting. So home to 
lunch at 2.30. 

When I reached Badminster 
Park, Lord Dysart’s p'ace near 
Grantham, to meet the Belvoir, on 
Wednesday, the air was full of 
rumours and men’s mouths full of 
gossip. There had been trouble in 
the Cottesmore on Tuesday, and from 
many contradictory stories I elicited 
this: There was a fox at Prior's 
Coppice, and a tremendous and reck- 
less charge of too eager riders, and 
Mr. Baird had ordered hounds home. 
If he did so, the behaviour of the field 
must have been bad, for in the years 
I have hunted with the Cottesmore 
I have seldom heard the Master’s 
voice in reproof; indeed, we have 
always flattered ourselves that as well 
from a sporting point of view as 
socially we were quite the picked field. 
Mr. Austen Mackenzic’s horses are 
advertised for sale, and he is said to 
mean to return to Scotland, and Lord 
Copyright Cottenham goes on with the Bicester, 
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Thus. much I gathered, and then the 
great line of scarlet and black wound 
its way off to Coston. The good 
covert has had its ups and downs, like 
others on this side of ‘the country. A 
holloa at the far end brought us round 
in time to see hounds getting away 
quickly enongh, Belvoir fashion, 
towards Wymondham, but we were 
not in for a run. A line which did 
not improve as time went on showed 
plainly enough that the fox was work- 
ing his way back to Coston. Hounds 
then changed on to a very old line 
which led to a drain; however, the 
fox was there, and was bolted and 
speedily killed. 

When Burbidge is drawn, now, 
there are doubts, yet the cunning ones 
edge away to the ‘ord, if haply they 
can escape the vigilant eye of the 
Master. People have even been known 
to cross to the further side and to have 
been brought back, for what may pos- 
sibly be sport to them is sometimes 
death to that of other people. To-day 
it was a grand start. A large, limber- 
looking fox went off. The Belvoir Photo, 
dogs crashed and clamoured out on 
his line scarce half a minute behind, but losing no time, as the rnanner of these 
hounds is. Helter-skelter to the ford came the field, a regular race, for, with 
hounds going such a pace, only the quickest could hope to see. Not by any means 
in that first half-dozen, we who were not of the band rode hard behind, seeing that 
only too familiar vision of black habits and red coats topping fences in front 
of us. No one could hope to gain ground, and, for my part, I never expected 
to see that pack again until they rolled over their fox. But ‘*’tis dogged as 
does,” as the game chicken said, and we were taking some part in a good 
gallop. Hounds checked as a beaten fox turned in Stapleford, and each 
moment seemed to be his last, but, with the help of the railway, two trains, 
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some unjumpable palings, and a lost staff, the fox won the rubber and 
pulled off the long odds. 

I won’t say a word about Thursday. I missed hounds and rode wildly 
about half the day and went home, but I hear that even Mr. Fernie was roused 
to wrath by his field. What are we coming to? 

Monday of last week with the Southdown was decidedly a lucky day, for 
both on the preceding and on several subsequent days hard frosts put all thoughts 
of hunting out of the question. On Sunday it would have been a bo'd statement 
for the keenest among us to aver that hounds would take the field on Monday, 
and so our sport, being unexpected, was rendered in consequence all the more 
enjoyable. Jacob’s Post, Ditchling Common, 
was the fixture, and when hounds meet here they 
often commence work by drawing those exten- 
sive woodlands which are comprised in Biack- 
brook, West Woods, and their off-shoots. But 
to-day as I journeyed across the common I met 
hounds coming away from the meet tu try those 
little coverts near Wellhouse Farm which are 
situated about a mile south-west of the point 
where the Ditchling road intersects the railway 
line. The drawing of small patches of wood is 
always attended by no small amount of uncer- 
tainty as regards finding, but on this oce sion 
we were in luck’s way, for scarcely had hounds 
been thrown into covert than the ever-welcome 
‘*gone away” sounded. A minute or two elapsed 
before hounds could be put on the line, and when 
this desirable object was accomplished we found 
ourselves confronted by a most uncompromising- 
looking obstacle. It took the form of a fairly 
hizh hedge with a ditch and an eno:mous drop 
on the far side. Mr. Brand charged the fence, 
and got over with a fall, while one or two other 
adventurous spirits narrowly escaped a similar 
fate. At this juncture a gentleman, to whom 
my best thanks are due, made in the course of 
his descent a gap in the hedge, and availing 
myself of the opportunity I slid down the bank 
and got to hounds a couple of fields further on 
as they swung to the right near Broadsheet 
Farm. At the little plantation that abuts on 
the Keymer and Burgesshill road a momentary 
check occurred, owing to the fox turning short 
back in covert. Some few of the field, how- 
ever, went on, and soon found themselves 
pounded by barbed wire. The more fortunate 
division went through the wood, to find hounds 
running in the open towards Hassocks. 
Presently, however, the pack turned short to the 
left, and what promised to be an excellent gallop 
was brought to an untimely end at an open 
earth near Keymer. The run was a short one, 
but none the less enjoyable, so we trotted off in 
good heart to see what the gorse coverts near the 
railway line, just north of Hassocks Station, 
would provide. After a short delay, we were 
informed that fox and hounds had gone away 
on the west side of the railway line, almost 
unattended. In a moment all was activity ; one 
division, bolder than the others, got to the pack 
by means of a big open drain that runs under the 
line hereabouts, while another brought about 
the same result by making a detour through 
Hassocks village. We were now treated to a 
period of slow hunting, as the pack worked out 
the line through the coverts on the east of 
Danny House. But the pace improved when 
Rudolph’s Copse was left a field or two to the 
right and the steep ascent of Wolstonbury 
Hill commenced. When the top was reached, 
a right-hand turn brought us down to Newtimber. 
The fox, however, disdained the shelter of the big 
covert here, and, with Park Wood a field 
or two on his left, proceeded to the dense 
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and boggy thickets of Shave’s Wood. Our leader now probably placed the 
cares of office un the shoulders of another of his race, for several foxes were 
soon viewed, and we at last succeeded in getting away on one that took us to 
Sonestaples Wood. Some over-eager members of the field now gave hounds 
and huntsman a poor chance on the failing scent, and, when we arrived at 
that small strip of covert running down towards Poynings, were compelled, 
after a few fruitless casts, to abandon further pursuit. A visit to Park Wood, at 
Newtimber, resulted in the finding of a fox, which, after running to Newtimber 
Holt, turned to the right, and, crossing the valley near Saddlecombe, made his 
way up the steep ascent towards the Dyke. Having no wish to finish the 
day and my horse with climbing this almost perpendicular hillside, I judged 
discretion to be the better part of valour, and therefore commenced my homeward 
journey. xX. & ¥, 
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its flora, yet provides the sportsman with an abundance of fish and 

game for the employment of rod and gun, And British Guiana is in 
South America. The Indians of Guiana—the aborigines of the colony—alone know 
the forest with any degree of intimacy. They live a gipsy kind of life, moving 
from spot to spot as circumstances dictate or fancy suggests—sometimes to avoid 
the spirit of a deceased member of the tribe, oftener because game (and so food) 
has become scarce. They penetrate the dense forest on foot, or paddle, in 
corial or woodskin, up the dark-watered creeks, with bow and arrow and blow- 
pipe, to shoot winged game and fish. They are the nomads of the forest and 
savannah, understanding (with Mowgli) the language alike of the puma and the 
chattering paroquet. When Europeans, or more cockney colonists, wou!d go 
on bush-shooting expeditions, the services of an Indian guide (or shikari) are 
necessary. Without such services, the sportsman would be lost in the extensive 
covert enjoyed by the game of the interior. 

The hours for bush-shooting are those of the early morning and the after- 
noon, for during the heat of the day bird and beast alike retire to the cool of the 
forest shades. By watching at night—especially if it be moonlight—the jaguar 
may be seen as he comes after the camp dogs or stalks the wiribisceri deer. A 
tethered goat provides a tempting bait, as the animal’s bleatings are distinctly 
heard in the stillness of the night. The wiribisceri deer are plentiful in the 
forest, where they frequent the cultivated clearings, and under shadow of dark- 
ness come to feed on the succulent vegetabie shoots—the leaves of the young 
cassava and Indian maize. ‘These deer are hunted with the Indian dog, a 
long, lean, wiry animal of unprepossessing appearance, -but intelligent and 
capable of great endurance. The waiking deer frequents the savannah swamps 
and grass-lands. The horns of the buck somewhat resemble those of the 
red deer. The wild hog is hunted by the Indians as much for the sake 
of its tusks (from which they make necklaces for self-adornment) as for its rather 
tough, tasteless flesh. Acoorie, tapir, and labba provide a good morning’s 
sport ; the labba, especially, excellently flavours a pepper-pot. ‘* Eat labba and 
drink creek water, and you die in the colony,” is a familiar Guianese saying ; 
and the sportsman in the bush is likely to do both. 

Of the winged denizens of the forest, the plaintive maam and the powie 
quickly fall to the adventurer’s gun. Flocks of paroquets fly overhead at 
sundown, fair relishing for a supper-pot. By morning, flocks of the bluish- 
green parrots pass, greedy for the ripe fruit of the guava clump. 

On the coast lands (which by the silting of the Essequibo and the 
Demerara rivers are yearly being extended), birds are plentiful during the 
month of September and the early part of October, and they provide as good 
shooting as the partridge and grouse of the English copse and moor. In the 
pasture-lands, swamped by the setting-in of the second wet season, plover, 
pigeon, snipe, and spurwing feed on the innumerable insect tribe and the 
astringent clamma-cherry. The pigeon is a very shy bird, and being swift on 
the wing, is difficult to get within range, save by circumspect ‘‘ stalking” 
through the black-sage bushes, 

On the foreshore, seaward of the courida bush, spoonbills, picas, and the 
vicissi duck may be shot at early morning, and carried home for a ten o’clock 
breakfast. The curri-curri (or scarlet curlew) fly in flocks along the mud flats ; 
they are decoyed by the placing of small red flags, and the imitation of their 
peculiar chirping whistle. Small nativ~ black boys—clad in a superfluity of 
garment——fetch and retrieve for us those birds which fall far out on the mud flat. 

Good shooting can be got at the back of some of the sugar plantations, 
where cultivation ceases. We start by early morning, clad in the roughest of 
garments and protected from the sun’s rays by broad-brimmed felt wideawakes, 
or Pannamas. We either ride for the two or three miles ‘* aback” or are 
towed up the central navigation canal (termed the ‘‘ middle-walk ”) in a flat- 
bottomed, b!unt-nosed punt or batteau. As we go, a flock of snipe rise from a 
field of young canes, but escape untouched, as the snipe requires sharp and 
immediate shooting. The purple-breasted snipe (seemingly a second cousin to 
the English woodcock) has become very rare now in the colony. 

Water-haas, tiger-birds (so-called because of their mottled yellow and 
brown plumage), and coot fall to the guns until morning ripens to noon, when we 
are glad to retire to the shade of the watch-house, there to discuss breakfast and 
the prospect of the day’s bag. Deer are becoming scarcer every day at the back 
of the sugar estates, as cultivation is extended and man intrudes upon their solitude. 

We are refreshed by a draught of cocoa-nut water (having poured a drop or 
two of ‘ Glenlivet” into the cocoa-nut), and by such juicy fruit as ripe green 
oranges and pine-apple. A brick fire soon does the birds to a turn, and with 
roasted plantain and cassava no swizzle or cocktail, nor the pickle-jar, is needed 
to give a fillip to our appetites. 

The return home is commenced shortly after two o’cock, for game of any 
kind will not be visible again until evening, when the mosquitos and sand- 
flies are irritating to the delicate face and hands of puny man. 

An additional attraction to inland shooting in Guiana—apart from the 
prospect of the day’s sport—is the grandeur and beauty of the forest scenery — 
the gigantic mora and greenheart trees, the spiked blossoms of the perched 
orchid, the gay plumage of egrette and macaw ; while ever and anon through 
the forest gloom—led by the peal of the campanero—come the many-toned 
voices of the dim tropical woodland. STABROFK 
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THE THRICECOCK. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*Country LIFE.”} 

S1r,— Although I yesterday sent a short notice to the /ve/d, the remarks in you 
number of February 4th induces me to send the following : When at s-hool, in 
Leicestershire, towards seventy years ago, at which time I commenced egg- 
collecting, the missel-thrush was 1ecoguised as the thricecock. The origin of 
this name never occurred to me until quite recently ; it doubtless is in 
consequence of the beautiful wild note consisting of tnree strains—they are in 
such rapid succession that they might be regarded as one. I would also add, 
that although the song of the wood-wren, willow-wren, and chiffchaff differs as 
much as songs can differ, the birds are very similar, the two latter being nearly 
identical, as are also the nests; the modern names are therefore no improvement 
on the old ones—larger, middle, and lesser willow-wren.—C. IsHAM. 


MOOR-HENS. 
(To THE Epriror oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—In your issue for January 28th ‘ P, V. L. ” urges us tosummon up courage 
and eat these birds. I should like to say that for many years I have looked upon 
moor-hens as most useful additions toa menu. <A very good dish may be made 
by larding the breasts of half-a-dozen or so, and roasting them without the legs 
or back ; or a first-rate soup can be made from these birds, which, in my humb!e 
opinion, is quite equal to pigeon soup. If ‘*P, V. L.” will try either of these 
recipes I think that he will find very little ‘* bracing up ” required to appreciate 
them.—R. D. L. 


A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 
[To THE EpiTor or ‘Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I am going to impose upon you for some information which, if you can 
take the time and will be so good as to give me, will be of very great interest to 
myself. On page 823 of Country Lire, for July 2nd, 1898, there is a full- 
page picture. ‘The man in the middle of the stream, holding the fishing-rod, 
appears to be no other than myself, although in this incarnation I have never 
been in a similar situation. The picture is so exact, being possibly the best 
photograph I have ever had taken, that I am rather curious to know if it is 
possible to find out who my double may be ; and while it is probably not quite 
in your line to give such information, yet the incident is curious enough, 
perhaps, to warrant a little trouble —JAMES PerriT (Chicago). 

[The coincidence referred to by our correspondent is indeed curious, We 
are causing enquiries to be made as to the identity of the gentleman portrayed 
in the picture in question. —ED. | 

BAR-ROOM MOTTOES, 
[To THE EpiroR oF ‘‘CouNntTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—In your issue of January 28th your correspondent ‘* Maidstone” gives 
two specimens of poetry taken from the walls of a country inn bar-room, Here 
are two more, which are, cr were a few years ago, displayed on the wall of the 
tap-room of a little roadside inn near the top of Ewhurst Hill, near Guildford, 
Surre. : 
‘* The Brewer doth crave his money to have, 
The Distiller says ‘ Have it I must !’ 
So, good people, you see how the case is with me, 
I cannot sell liquors on trust !” 
And, lower down, 
‘* All you who dring tobacco here 
Must pay for pzfes as well as beer.” 
—SISKIN. 


MILK TEST FOR TUBERCULOSIS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] | 
S1r,—Your leader on the above was interesting and timely, if you will allow 
me to say so. I*have been at some pains to look into the test that is its 
subject matter, and should like, with your permission, to add a few details, 
that may likely have seemed too dry for a popular article, to your able leader. 
It should be known, I think, that the Clinical Research Association will send 
down specially-sterilised bottles, with india-rubber stoppers, for sending up the 
milk, if requested to do so. The method applied to the milk is analogous to 
the methods of the cream separator. By centrifugal force the weightier bodies 
in the milk are sent to the bottom of a tube, This little accumulation is then 
examined under microscope for the tubercules, As these are very minute it is 
very much better, in my humble judgment, that a sample should be sent from 
each cow, as tubercules present in one cow’s milk might escape detection if this 
diseased milk were diluted with three or four parts of sound milk. This test it 
is true does not show tubercle in the lung; but I regard that as little important, 
seeing that a cow with tubercle in the lung may go on giving quite good milk 
for years, though eventually the tubercle is likely to find its way into the udder. 
For all that it is no doubt true that the milk of one diseased cow sent up with 
the milk of three sound ones would generally be detected, and from this 
detection an experienced cowman would seon decide which of the four cows was 
diseased. One merit this test has over the inoculation test, that the latter gives 
the reaction now and then in cases that are not cases of tuberculosis at all. 
With the milk test it is a simple case of seeing the tubercle and believing in it. 
I am fully convinced that many a beast that gives slight reaction on the 
inoculation test being applied will be perfectly fit for food. Indeed, with our 
English custom of thoroughly cooking all food, there ought to be no risk of 
getting the active tubercle into our system from what we eat. The milk is the 
real danger with us. Some continental nations are less careful about the 
cooking of their food, and with them the case is diflerent.—A. N. F. 
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FLOWERS UNDER GLASS IN WINTER. 

{To THE Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.”} 
S1r,—As you say you are glad to help any readers with their gardens, I should 
be glad if you could help me with a few suggestions. I want an unbroken 
succession of flowers, both for cutting and in pots, for the house from the end 
of October to May, and a few pots for the house till August. From August 
to October none are required. We have one small greenhouse, 8ft. square, just 
heated enough to keep out frost, two large frames, and unlimited space out of 
doors. The plants must be easily grown, as they are reared entirely by 
amateurs. I should be very grateful for any help.— E. M. L. 

[You cannot, of course, do much with a greenhouse of the size you mention, 
but for the winter forced bulbs would prove very useful, such as hyacin’'s, 
daffodils in particular, tulips, zonal pelargoniums, or ‘‘ geraniums,” as they are 
usually called, Chinese primulas, Sparmannia africana, and ferns, but even the 
Chinese primroses would scarcely be a success unless you could give more 
warmth. The frames would be of little use unless you could plant them with 
violets, which are always welcome in the winter months. The double-flowered 
Marie Louise is as sweet as any. From May to August you could, of course, 
extend the list—daffodils, tulips, campanulas, especially C. isophylla alba, 
the white Ligurian harebell, C. muralis, C. Garganica, Cytisus racemosus, a 
very sweet yellow flower, cinerarias, roses, Primula obconica, Dielytra 
spectabilis or the lyre-flower, Spirzea japonica, Freesias, and any greenhouse 
plant that simply requires a temperature between 45deg. and 50deg.—Eb.] 

CULTURE OF CERTAIN PLANTS. 
{To THE Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—Wou'd you kindly answer the following questions: Is this the time to 
plant Anemones apennina and blanda for winter and spring? Is it the time 
to put in hardy autumn and winter flowering cyclamens, Anemone japonica, 
and can all the above be grown from seed, or is it better to buy plants? 
Should Daphnes and hepaticas be planted this spring in border, or in autumn? 
Should gentians and hardy azaleas be planted in herbaceous border this 
spring, and can I grow the former from seed satisfactorily ?—PUZZLED. 

{It will be well to take each flower separately. This is not the time for 
much garden work, unless of a rough kind. The anemones should be 
planted in the early autumn. Bulbs planted even now might bloom, of course, 
but not well ; indeej, A. blanda is already in flower——it is one of the earliest of 
its race to blossom. Plant hardy cyclamens about August, and in partial 
shade, under trees or in snug nooks in the rock garden where the soil is 
composed chiefly of vegetable matter, that is, loam, leaf mould, and peat. 
Plant Daphnes and hepaticas in autumn. The former are already in bloom, 
perfuming the garden with their fragrance, and it will not be long ere the 
hepaticas are in full beauty. You may plant the gentians and hardy azaleas in 
spring ; indeed, this is as good a time as any. We advise you to get plants of 
both. Gentians may certainly be raised from seed, but the process is a very 
slow one, as it takes a considerable time to germinate. Sow the seed as soon 
as ripe thinly in a shallow pan, which must be well drained and filled with 
light soil. Place in a frame, and prick off the seedlings as they appear. Unless 
you have much patience we should not raise them from seed. The majority 
are very easily increased by root division in early spring, when new growth 
commences. —ED. ] 

SIMPLE ENSILAGE. 
[To THE Epitror or * CounTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—TI veniure to send you an account of a successful silo-stack which was 
made last summer on our farm, thinking it may be of interest to some of your 
readers. Between June 25th and 27th rain came, just at a time when we 
wanted to cut an old meadow that had been grazed the year before by pigs and 
had a very heavy crop of grass. The herbage was turning white near the roots, 
and was beaten down by the rain and beginning to spoil. Rather than give it 
a chance of rotting on the ground, on Tuesday, June 28th, I determined to try 
and make silage of it. The grass was cut by the scythe and carted in tumbrils 
to a corner of the meadow, and built on a bottom about 1oyds. by 6yds., just 





THE STACK. 


eS is the custom with farmyard manure, the carts going over it to consolidate it. 
The first day the hill reached a height of about 4ft. The next day looked like 
being fine, and preferring to make hay if possible, and having other meadows 
cut, we ceased silage-making and cut away the tongue of the hill, and made the 
bottom square and level for stacking upon. Kain, however, recommenced, and 
on Friday, July 1st, we returned to silage-making. This time, instead of being 
able to draw the tumbrils on to the heap and tilt them up, we had to unload 
them by hand and throw the grass on to the heap. Compression was effected 
by rolling a heavy wooden roller backwards and forwards on planks, rolling 
half the stack at @ time while the other half was being built. This was 
continued on Saturday, July 2nd, when the heap was at least 8ft. high, and 
contained the produce of about seven acres. Fine weather then set in, and on 
Monday afternoon we were able to cart some loads of hay that had been lying 
out all the time. It was washed white, and, knowing it was nearly worthless, 
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we were not afraid to put it directly on to the silage. By this time the silage, 
though dried on the top, was very hot to the hand immediately beiow the 
surface layer. We stacked about six loads of this inferior hay on the silage, 
and on Tuesday five acres of tares, which had also been cut and lying out during 
the rain, but were now quite dry and fairly good. The labour employed in 
silage-making was :—First day: Four to mow, two to fill tumbril, one to rake 
behind, one to lead away, one to unload and stack, and one to level = ten men 
and boys. Second and third days: Four to mow, two to fill tumbril, one to 
rake behind, one to lead away, one to unload, one to receive and stack, one to 
level down, and one to roll = twelve men and boys. “he stack was not 
thatched for a long time, in order to give time to settle, And the silage did 
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sink in a remarkable manner, for from being at least 8ft. high when green, it 
now stands about 4ft. above the ground. The stack steamed for a long while 
at the top, and the moisture oozed out at the bottom; the bees used to come 
and suck at it. On December 15th we cut into the stack, and were very 
curious to see the result. The silage was good, with the moistness and flavour 
peculiar to silage, and, as was to be expected, from 1ft. to 2ft. was spoilt round 
the outside. The hay and tares above were so far from being spoiled that 
they were actually improved ; the steam from the silage had given them a 
pleasant flavour that they never otherwise would have had after the soaking 
to which they had been subjected. Half the tares and hay have now been cut 
up into excellent sweet-smelling chaff, and the silage is being given to some 
young heifers, who eat it readily ; the pigs are also pleased to have it. The 
other half of the stack is open to anyone’s inspection, and is in view and easy 
access of the road past Aspall Hall. Silage has a strong odour, and it is always 
advisable to have the silo at some distance from the house and cow-sheds. 
Success is largely due to the fact that we had a weight of hay immediately 
available to build upon the silage. The fact that the washed-out hay was 
improved by being placed on the top of the silage was a very pleasant surprise. 
My thanks are due to Dr. Fream and his ‘‘ Elements of Agriculture” for the 
idea which we carried out.—J. B. CHEVALIER, Aspall Hall, Suttolk. 


OTTER’S MODE OF FEEDING. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘“CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I see in all the natural history books a statement that the otter always 
eats a bit out of the s»oulder of his fish and then leaves them, having taken the 
best. Now I should very much like to know, if you will do me the favour of 
publishing this letter, what the experience of some of your readers who live in 
places where the otters live is in this matter. For the experience of the writers 
of the books is not my experience. My experience is that we generally find the 
fish taken and half eaten by the otter, to be eaten towards the tail, and far less 
often on the shoulder, I ask the opinion of other people about this, because I 
want to know, first, whether the otters in this part of the world are peculiar in 
their way of eating their fish, and second, whether the people that write the 
books are not, more probably, misled by following each other blindly. I am 
very much of the opinion that several mistakes have come into our natural 
history books in this way—that one observer, seeing one fish (let us say) eaten by 
one otter in the shoulder (for I am not denying that sometimes the shoulder bite 
is taken), has said that the otter ‘‘ takes a bite or two from the shoulder and then 
leaves his fish,” and that another writer reads this, thinks it good enough fer 
him to copy, and so the chance case, which may be quite exceptional, passes 
down until it comes to be received as the general rule. But the only way we 
can really find out is to hear what’a number of persons, living in different parts 
of the country, have to say about it, and to take the majority of their opinions as 
our guide.—WELSHMAN. 


ROOKS. 
[To THE Epitor oF “Country Lirr.”] 

Sir,—I wish I could give you for Country LIFE a picture, or convey an 
idea in writing, of the multitudes in which the rooks about us collect towards 
evening to roost in a certain wood. It is a large wood of something like 
100 acres, but the number of the rooks is so great that one really wonders how 
there can be roosting room for all of them. I am very well aware that this 
habit of the rooks of collecting in one place for roosting is not an unusual one, ot 
one that has not often been noticed before, but the curious thing about these rooks 
is that their coming in anything like these numbers is rather a new thing here. 
At one time-a good few used to come, but nothing like the present numbers. 
It may be that they have increased, as the starlings have certainly increased, with 
us; and it is pretty sure, from the general complaints of the game preservers, 
that they are showing a growing liking to young game and to eggs. This is a 
peculiarity that they show especially in dry seasons, when the ground is hard to 
pierce, the insects are deep down, and they have to get food as they can. But 
it seems that once their bad habits of egg stealing and so on are formed, it takes 
them more than one ordinarily wet season to throw them off, just as the kestrels 
undoubtedly form a habit now and then of attacking the young game, and in 
that case become worse than sparrow-hawks.—Corvus. 








